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thou hitful editorial 


found in his desh 


heet of} note pape ma 


0 typical of ¢ olonel Greene's thinking 


his death 


It was in longhand on 


as probably written on a train trip in 1949, 


Cul before Infantry Journal md I he bie ld \rtillery Journal were merged 


It doesn't appear to be finished and Colonel Greene must have intended to add 
knor 
Phe answer to the question of why it wasn't published 


to it In any event we 


( Crile 


public ation 


hen written 1 


( litorial iW moment 


pa ( 


oul readey 


that Colonel Greene wa 


will agree that it is still timely and 


SO busy that he sometimes wrote 


md then would mislay or forget them 


WHAT MORE CAN WE LEARN ABOUT LEADING? 


| \ its forty live years of public won 
this JourNnar ha printed hundreds of 


ticle on what make 1 vreal leader 


ind on how to lead men. It is the big 


ibject alway 1 he big ubject for 


\.il ind 
Ihe Army has 
official attention to leader hip but never 


in World \ il I] 


I he postwat yeal 


} <¢ 


alway paid 


(mnie 


() much ! ind mice 


especially have seen 
much emphasi on this vreat ind central 


deal of 


dre sing it up undet bane Cr Names like 


military topic with a vood 


personne | management career guid 
HC 


like 
the vreater attention to le ade I ship under 
the re 


and the \nd along with 


everal different names has arisen 


we think, a considerable amount of re 


stance to it-—more from men of com 


baat CANPCTICHee We would vues than 


from others 


What 


leading men 


more is there to learn about 


Why vet 
fancy business of psychology ind man 
War brings out the 
vles The last 
enty ol 
hod 


into all this 
cment uccE ssful 
Wal brought out 
Just use the good old 
Phere 

wh you can learn about it from any 
cls Why drag in all this stuff 
We've 


4) ho h ive hand d 


th in 


those men used isn't 


bout handling men in industry 
plenty of men 
ops un battle 

There is a amount. olf 


certain ense 


n such thoughts Personnel 


cold 


expr ron It is a 


manage 
hen ! i unhuman sounding 
standard editorial 


practice here at the Infantry Journal to 
cross out the word “personnel! and re 
place it with “men” or “soldiers” when 
when 

But 


as a too formal 


evel possible | here are times 
personnel” is the correct) word 
itten it's used incorrectly 


word for flesh and-blood fighting men. 


COLONEL JOSEPH |. GREENE 


So thre 


whe never Wwe 


lournal makes thi correction 


need to 
\Mlanagement’ is also a cold-sounding 


word. There is the objection in it that 


no good man wants to be “managed 
It's true that when you manage a busi 
ness, an industry or an army, you must 
also manage the men who are part of 
it. But just the same there's a feeling 


about the word “management which 


includes some sense of putting some 


thing over on the people who get man 
The 


legitimate meaning, but when you join 


aged word has an honest and 
it to “personnel” in “personnel manage 
ment” it has a push-button, automatic 
sound. The manager does this or that 

to make his men (excuse us, his “per 
sonnel”) do that or this. Each thing he 
whether coldly or kindly, sternly 
He does 
things to gct re sults | le rar Cs them only 


Hle does 


those things intended to get results. He 


loc N 
Ol gently is a calculated act 


to get results nothing except 
is an expert at “management) and what 


he manages is “personnel 


HEN it all vets written out in text 
books and manuals, it often seems as 
if you never manage personnel because 
you like to deal with men, like to help 


like to build a 


team that does things because you see 


them, human team—a 
the need for doing them and the team 
does too 


\ctually 


relationships is the idea on which all 


this idea of warm human 
personnel management must be founded. 


\nd 


the trouble is that experts in the “theory” 


Otherwise, It IS empty nonsense, 


of the management of men seldom know 
how to put warmth in their words—may 
even get to feeling that they know all 


the answers. \nd thinking that leader 


ship 1S actually i cold science, possible 
to spe Il out in rules, tables and formulas 
You 


leader for wanting to brush off “per 


cant blame d tested combat 
sonnel management’ when he runs into 
signs that it knows much better than he 
does. But he can be wrong, too. 

Ile wouldn't be wrong about it if he 


could tell you exactly how he has led 
men so successfully in the heavy strain 
of combat. 

If he is a good clear talker or writer 
and not too mistakenly modest, he can 
many things he did. And 


those will be helpful to others who may 


tell you 


have to act some day in similar circum 
stances. [le may have some simple rules 
\nd those 


are likely to be sound and helpful for 


about how to treat troops. 
other leaders, too, though not always 

because what one leader does is not 
always the best way for another. Fos 
example, the quict serious leader can 
jolly loud 


voiced man, no matte! how hard he tries 


not make himself into a 


One leader, like General Patton, may 
that 


must constantly be an 


believe as that General once wrote 
the commander 
actor. But it takes a lot of practice to 
\nd 


acting that looks like acting and is rec 


become a good, convincing actor, 


ognized as such is worse than no acting 
Ihe actor general had better be good 
at it-or have something human and 
solid for men to recognize the moment 
they see through his make-up and his 
part-playing. 

Yes, if the able experienced leader 
could tell you why he is good, and tell 
it plainly enough for others to readily 
learn, there might not be any need for 
a science of leadership. What such men 


said and wrote would be the science. 





AMERICA’S NEWEST WINGS FOR ATOMIC DEFENSE... 
“DELTA WINGS,” BORN AND BUILT BY CONVAIR’S 


Engineering to the Nth power 


LAND-BASED INTERCEPTOR 


From this experimental 
design comes Convair's 
supersonic F-102 to 
WATER-BASED FIGHTER spearhead U.S. defenses 
Convair’s twin-jet ‘“‘Sea-Dart” 
(XF2Y-1) expands the 
air defense perimeter of fleets 
at sea and bases ashore 


HERE’S A TRIANGLE WITH MORE THAN THREE POINTS 


Convair was the first to engineer, build and fly the triangular shaped solution to the problem 
of human flight in the vicinity of the speed of sound ...and beyond. Through the versatile 
skills of Convair engineering, the delta configuration has already given America its first 
land-based, supersonic interceptor...and the world’s first water-based very-high-speed jet 
fighter. Adaptations of the delta to bomber and transport designs are now under way. Proof again, 


that Convair engineering achieves the maximum of air power... Engineering to the Nth Power! 


k (} \' VA | “ SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
FORT WORTH & DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 
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operations building in Korea. The Sikorsky was called 
when a conventional crane tried and failed to do the job. 
Regular work of Army H-19s is transportation and supply. 


FIELD EXPEDIENT—It required only a few minutes for this 
big Army H-19 Sikorsky helicopter to lift and place a 
prefabricated control tower into position atop an airfield- 


~ AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





PROBLEM SOLVER—Operation of eight factories in eight 
Ohio and Pennsylvania cities presented unusual trans- 
portation problems for executives and staff members of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. Now a 
new Sikorsky S-55 helicopter is in operation, providing fast, 
practical transportation to and from the outlying plants. 


HIGH HAUL— In rugged British Columbia, a 50-mile power 
line is being built to serve an Aluminum Company of 
Canada plant at Kitimat. Work on this project has 
been enormously speeded by S-55s, flown by Okanagan 
Helicopters, Ltd., which can airlift almost everything 
needed to virtually inaccessible construction sites. 
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RESEARCH TEAM-MATE— A new Sikorsky S-55 

helicopter is the latest addition to Sperry 

Gyroscope Company’s large flight research 

department at MacArthur Field, Long Island. 

This versatile aircraft will be used as a flying Sg j K Oo & Ss K Y A i Q C Q A F T 


aboratory, helping Spe engineer: 2g 
laboratory, helping Sperry engineers test BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


and develop improved instruments and other 


equipment for navigation and flight control. One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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than the author lt is our policy to print ar 
ticles on subjects of interest to the Armed 
n order to stimulate thought and pre 
scussion; this reaardiess of the fact 
that some or all of the opinions advanced 
may be at variance with those held by the 
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world’s largest light plane producer 
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- TURBOPROP CESSNA | 
WILL FLY ON SIX | fay Groce 
DIFFERENT FUELS | am 


New Observation Plane Uses 
Almost No Oil, Eases Supply 
Problem In Combat Areas. 


News that the world’s first turbine 
powered light) airplane, Cessna 
\ireraft Company's XL-19B, ean 
operate efheiently on all grades 
and ranges of fuel. was announced 
recently by spokesmen at the firm’s 
Wichita plant In addition to developing the turboprop light plane, Cessna 
Fhe new development is of special engineers are currently experimenting on a new helicopter, 
ignificeance to combat supply and 


maintenance personnel who face producing L-19 observation planes for the Army, Marines and 


the difficult and dangerous prob- | { National Guard, building assemblies for jet fighter and bomber 
em of maintaining large inven § ( planes and conducting tests on Boundary Layer Control which 
tories of vehicle and aircraft fuels : 


near front-line areas shortens the landing and take-off runs of high-speed aircraft. 


Or} lit advantages . P ee ' 
ee eet Sn eee At company plants in Wichita, Hutchinson and Prospect, 

\L-19B turbine engine are low oil wa, F , 

consumption, easy installation and Kansas, military research and production continue as top 


maintenance. and almost complete priority Cessna assignments. 


elimination of in-flight) cooling 


and vibration problems. CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
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IN BOUNDARY LAYER CONTROL AND ARMY OBSERVATION PLANES... 
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* To the Editors... * 


Importance of Being Average 
lo the Editors 


Various Journal articles and_ letters 


“To the Editors” Army eth 


ciency reports bring to mind the thoughts 


concerning 
of my troop commander of some twenty 
years ago, on the “importance of being ay 
erage His ideas were 

1) Army ofhcers fall into three gen 
eral groups of “poor, average, and above 
iverage,” based upon a combination of 
their individual mental capabilities and 
personal interest in the Service; 


) 


oflicers consistently 


low” 


» 
Poor receive 


only “average or efhciency ratings 


and eventually are eliminated through 
B” board action; 

4) Average ofhcers normally are se 
lected for assignment only to routine duties 
they discharge with 


which “superior el 


ficiency” by following the book, particu 
larly in regard to their paper work which 
provides the permanent records of per 
formance [incident to which the Captain 
commented that nothing insures poor et 
hciency ratings more effectively than poor 
paper work sent to higher authority]; 

+) Only average 


are detailed to the 


above ofhice rs nor 


mally new and/or dif 


PAY 


GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS 


Sauiugs to 30% 


t= 3S § 


ficult individual 
to blaze a trail; but, since being right 


seven times out of ten is a high average, 


projects requiring the 


even the best qualified officer must face 
the fact that his trail blazing failures, few 
though they be, will be remembered in 
his ethciency report record long after the 
origina] circumstances are forgotten. 

and many 
years make me agree with my captain’s 


Observation experience of 
ideas in many respects, and to agree with 
many others that the then and the current 
efficiency reports are too far from perfect 
to receive the weight they do. Perhaps 
an equitable solution to the efliciency re 
port problem would be for the individual 
to rate himself first and such rating then 
be re-rated by his peers. 
Lr. Cot. HorseMasrer 


Solutions 
lo the Editors 


I have read a great deal recently about 
the low morale and discipline of the army 
which is resulting in many Regular en 


listed men resigning, and although differ 
ent regulations make it less noticeable, the 
same factors affect ofhcers. 


I should like to offer a solution which 


NOW 





IMMEDIATE SAVINGS UP TO... . 30% 


accidental death 
Covers collision 


INSURANCE 


coverage 
policy holder 


your problems 


your household goods, clothing, uniforms 


Insures you against 14 named perils 





Available ONLY to officers and Ist 3-grades non-commissioned officers. 


in your territory can be YOURS on this complete, 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce costs to you because 
they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized class of policy holders 
acainst loss from bodily injury and property damage 
comprehensive personal liability 
damage to your 
is alwoys available to YOU! 


will handle your policies in our office 


OUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. S. or abroad 
furniture, jewelry and valuable personal effects 


Greatest 


. from prevailing board rates which apply 
low cost Automobile Insurance Policy 


Protection 
hability medical payments 

comprehensive fire and theft 
Remember, 


car. Covers towing once a 


Former Army Men, whe know 


It protects 


coverage protection at lowest cost 











GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
(NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT) 








GOVERNMENT 


CROCKETT AND PRESS STS 


MAIL 
THE 
COUPON 
FOR 
FULL 
DETAILS 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

AGE RANK 
CAR DESCRIPTION 
BUSINESS USE? 


SERVICES 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 6 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ! 


MARRIED 
ANNUAL MILEAGE 
DRIVERS’ AGES | 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED ARMY PERSONNEL 


I feel is worthy of consideration and with 
modifications, better known to the high 
command, might get us out of the woods. 
I'll list the attempted solutions and show 
I feel they might be modified to 
secure better results. 

Recently the Infantry has been fancying 
up its uniform. I think the problem of 
uniform is long past mending, but not 
just for the Infantry. The rest of us 
stand to look a little 
Why not have an Army-wide design con 


how 


could snappier. 
test among the men and a board of fashion 
experts select the best one? This of course 
applies only to dress. Other types are best 
designed by the services. 

My solution to promotions is to make a 
temporary promotion exactly that for both 
officers and men. If an enlisted man or 
officer fills a TO above his rank, his com 
manding officer by assigning him auto 

iatically promotes him to that position. 
Loss of assignment means a return to regu 
lar rank. Ihe Navy has recently stated 
“Par tor the course of 
Captain.” I think perhaps we have need 


of established pars in the Army, and that 


30 years service 1s 


we should make some attempt to keep an 
oflicer’s or an enlisted man’s age or length 
of service in line with his rank. Judging 
by the number of lieutenant colonels age 
33 to 37 and master sergeants age 27 to 
33 in the Army today, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to find us adopting a Chinese idea 
and forming officer combat regiments to 
take care of the extra chiefs. 

Morale and discipline can be handled 
by returning to an old custom. Put the 
soldier in a unit and keep him there for 
life. Rotate indi- 
There is hardly power on 


his military units, not 


viduals any 
earth that can make a man devoted to his 
unit just after he has been assigned to it 
and when he knows damn well it’s just a 
to the Morale is 
dependc nt on a sense of belonging. None 
We are the largest 
and 
we have two 


Way station next one 
of us has it any more, 
American 
Since 


retirement for 


group ot insecure men 


women in existence 


choices of enlisted men, 
let's give them an option of combat pay 
or extra time toward a 30 years’ retirement, 
for different assignments. — It 
might even help buck up the Mrs.’ morale 
to know 
tired life 


bec ause ot the 


overseas 


have a longer re 


look 


seperation 


that she will 
with me_ to forward to 
present 
Last but not least, develop a_ service 


wide “suggestion box” where the ideas of 


the millions of men and women in ser 
ice can be accepted, sorted, weighed and 
channeled into a headquarters which will 
act as an efliciency agency similar to those 
employed by major industries. This would, 
twotold first, it 
would make use of many valid ideas which 


I teel, serve a purpose 


are not finding an outlet in our present 
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TIME tiw4-MEN... 


Time is money — the productive time of military personnel 
is worth plenty! When time is lost in slow travel, the cost is 
a conspicuous waste of the nation’s resources. The Scheduled 
Certificated Airlines, moving individuals or large groups at 


INSURANCE 
Only on SCHEDULED Certificated 
Airlines: $5,000 to $50,000 at 25c 
to $2 50; covers Stateside and much 
foreign travel personal or official 


5-times-rail speed, help the Services get things done. They 

save productive manpower .. . they trim 80% from per 
diem money allowances involved in the fastest surface travel 
. and save 4 out of 5 pay dollars. It looks good to the 
taxpayer .. . it is good for the Military! 





10% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TR's 
covers Full Service 


Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours \ 


with Dependable, On-time, Scheduled Service... ‘em y= - 


ut Scheduled Certificated 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA—C & S AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


irlines OF THE U.S.A. 


PIONEER AIR LINES 
RESORT AIRLINES 
RIDDLE AVIATION 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

U.S. AIRLINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
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COMBAT AREA VISIBILITY UNLIMITED 


Large well placed windows give the Chase Assault 
Transport pilot unobstructed vision as he comes in for a 
forward area landing 

Delivery of heavy ordnance, transport of personnel and 
evacuation of wounded from advanced combat zones, 
without benefit of airstrip or prepared landing field, is 
routine for the rugged Chase C-123 

Designed and developed specifically to withstand the 
gruelling punishment of combat zone missions, the Chase 
Assault Transport stands unchallenged in this field 


GUE AIRCRAFT CO. fa 


WEST TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 


war of ideas; second, it would provide a 
release valve to the individual and give 
each a feeling of being heard. 
Lr. Paut E. CHAMBERLAIN 
Artillery 
APO 63, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Rommel Fan 
To the Editors: 


I am a fan of the late Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel. As a fan, I greedily read 
Brigadier Desmond Young's The Desert 
Fox, but it served only as an hors d’ oeuvre 
for what promised to be military knowl- 
edge of banquet proportions. 

Brigadier Young referred several times 
to a book Rommel wrote in 1937 on his 
World War I experiences as an infantry 
commander called Infanterie Greift an. 
This book was translated under the title of 
Infantry Attacks and printed by Infantry 
Journal Press in 1944. I made an effort 
to acquire this book from your Book Serv- 
ice but was told that it was out of print 
and unobtainable. 

I recently came across one copy of this 
book in our Camp Pendleton library and 
through a kind librarian was able to take 
it out and read it. 

The book impressed me tremendously 
and I feel that all students of small-unit 
tactics, battalion and below, would en 
joy it as much as I. The problem is how 
to create a demand for the book that would 
make it profitable for you to reprint it. 

With an eye toward this, 1 thought that 
the publishing of portions of this letter in 
your magazine might bring forth sufficient 
response from your readers to impress the 
publishers. 

I plan on writing a letter similar to this 
one to the Marine Corps Gazette in the 
hope that it will appeal to a still wider 
range of prospective Rommel readers. 

Incidentally, I instruct the students at 
our NCO school to read your magazine in 
order to advance their professional knowl- 
edge. Admittedly, I warn them not to 
forget the traditional “grain of salt” when 
so doing, however. 

Lr. Rospert G. Hunt, Jr. 
USMC 
NCO School 
Supporting Arms Training Reg’t. 
Camp Pendleton, Cal. 


Promotion and Command 
lo the Editors: 


The tribulations of many an officer con- 
cerning his promotion(s) can easily be 
solved. Here are two possible solutions. 

Change first the method of selection. 
Let’s consider junior officers each quarter 
year and field grade officers twice per an- 
num. This will allow the Department of 
the Army sufhcient time to prepare a roster 
of officers who are eligible for the next 
higher rank. The rosters should then be 
forwarded to field commanders for their 
recommendations. 

Promotions up to and including the rank 
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A. Slate 


Wwe L.ow-reviwea wew f 


All hail to the ace in the “wild blue yonder" . . . but let’s give with some 
man-sized cheers for the lads who slug it out at hill-top level. From the time 
they take off . . . till the mission is completed, these strategic fighter bombers 
and tactical close support pilots face a brutal blasting all along the way. 
> » >» Sniped at by small arms and machine guns . . . bracketed by flok 
with the constant hazard of limping home harassed by enemy aircraft 
. . . these are the stout warriors for whom we've planned Republic's rugged 


THUNDER-croft . . . to get them there . . . do the job, and bring them back. 


[ —_ wenune CY AveaTrian— 


é 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND,N, 
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of captain should be concurred in by the 
incumbent's superior officers. Where there 
is a slightest doubt that the officer is quali 
fied for promotion at the particular time he 
should be told why. At the same time he 
should be given an opportunity to better 
himself. ‘Transter him to another organiza- 
tion where he can serve under a different 
commander. At least three such opportuni 
ties should be afforded each junior officer. 
If he then doesn’t show enough improve 
ment weed him out of the Army. 

Promotion to the rank of field grade 
should follow the same pattern. The De 
partment of the Army should forward ros- 
ters of eligible officers (agé and time in 
grade, in that order, should be considered), 
to field commanders. These in turn should 
appoint boards of officers, one for each 
camp, post, area or a divisional size unit, 
whose mission would be to interview them 
as to qualification and make recommenda 
tions. The final selection for promotion on 
all field grade promotions should be made 
on the Department of the Army level. 

Ihe members of these boards should 
be made up on a percentage basis, 80 per 
cent reserves and 20 per cent regulars, or 
whatever is the percentage of reserves/reg 
ulars in the particular activity the board 
meets. Age of the eligible officer concerned 
should be the number one factor to be 
considered. Because with age goes experi 
ence, the know-how, and that something a 
young officer just simply doesn’t possess. 

Under the above solution many an of 
ficer who is a hard and efficient worker 
today stands a good chance to be promoted 
because he knows his immediate superior 
will have a say on it. Conversely, many 
an ofhcer who may have been a good work 
er and received good efhciency reports up 
to yesterday but who is not worth a damn 
What is 
more Important, he will be told why. 

The second solution is radical, but could 
easily be adopted. The problem of promo 
tion exists primarily in the field grades 
where there just aren’t enough ranks to 
go around. Some people feel slighted and 
many have a morbid fear they will never 
get any higher. Why not then de-evaluate 
the responsibility the field ranks have held 
heretofore? Why not make majors com 
mand companies, colonels command bat 


today, will not yet promoted. 


talions and brigadier generals command 
regiments: 

Lieutenant colonels should be the sec 
ond-in-command of battalions and_ regi 
ments, or their executives. 

A company today is not only worth in 
dollars what a battalion was yesterday, but 
it has practically the same responsibilities 
a battalion had in prewar days. This rule 
applies equally well to battalions and regi 
ments 

One of the biggest and greatest problems 
we have in the army today is lack of lead 
ership among junior ofhcers. And yet it 
is these same officers who command the 
most important units from the disciplinary 
and moral point of view. At the most, com 
panies today are commanded by first lieu 


tenants, very seldom by captains. To say 
that all junior officers lack the knowledge 
and application of leadership would be 
unfair to some who are excellent leaders. 

Under this solution most officers could 
expect to reach colonel, at least, and many 
would get the star they dream of. 

Mayor Frank Novak 

7781 SCU (PM) 
APO 742, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


Wavell Letters 


lo the Editors 

I am engaged in sorting out the papers 
of my father, the late Field Marshal Earl 
Wavell, and I am most anxious to collect 
all possible material about him before 
people’s memories fade. 

I would be most grateful for the loan 
of any letters or an account of any per- 
sonal incidents, meetings, or conversations 
with my father, whith any of our readers 
will be kind enough to send to me. 

No early publication is in view, but I 
wish to collect material for an eventual 
biographer. 

Mayor THe Earn Wavece 
51 South Street 
London, W. 1. 


One Bad Report 
lo the Editors: 


In a recent issue of the ComBar Forces 
Journat, I read several gripes on the in 
justices of the promotion system. This is 
not a gripe, but | would like to show up 
the injustice which is done to officers of 
one service when they serve ‘under senior 
oflicers from a sister service. 

1 am an infantry officer who commanded 
a regiment in World War Il and received 
the DSC, and other decorations. I was 
among the first to attend the National 
\W ar ¢ ollege. 


where I received superior ratings and two 


I served in the Pentagon 


It was because 
of this work that I was selected to be an 
Army member of a joint staff which was 


being organized overseas, 


letters of Commendations. 


Shortly after the staff was organized 
my group was placed under an Air Force 
general who took a very dim view of in 
telligence activities. Although he was not 
enthusiastic about officers who were in 
(32, he gave me the impression that I was 
doing a superior job. When I returned to 
the ZI two years later and saw my efh 
ciency reports, | found that I had been 
damned with faint praise. It is interesting 
to note that since | have returned to work 
for senior Army ofhicers, my reports have 
returned to their former high level. 

Ihe injustice, as | see if, 1S that a senior 
ofhcer from a sister service can ruin an 
officer, not because the ofhcer was inef 
ficient, but because a senior officer in a 
sister service so judges him. Isn't there 
some factor which can be applied in cases 
like this so that an officer won't lose a 
chance for promotion? 

Cor. SCARRED EIBART 
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Ci ILONEL JOSEPH INGHAM GREENE, Infantry-retired, 
suffered a heart attack and died in Newark, New Jersey, on the 
evening of 25 June 1953. He had been editor of ComBat 
Forces Journat and Secretary-General Manager of the Asso 
ciation of the United States Army since their organization in 
1950. He was editor of Infantry Journal and Secretary-General 
Manager of the U.S. Infantry Association from 1940 to 1950, 
and Associate Editor of Infantry Journal from 1938 to 1940. 

Colonel Greene enlisted in the Army on 8 May 1918 and 
served as Private, Private First Class and Corporal in the 48th, 
89th and 46th Infantry regiments until 13 June 1919 when he 
entered the Military Academy, from which he graduated in 
1923. He was a graduate of the Infantry School and the Com 
mand and General Staff College. He retired in 1945 but con 
tinued on active duty until 1946. He held the Legion of Merit 

Funeral services were held at Fort Myer Chapel, 29 June 
1953, with the former Chief of Chaplains, Major General 
Luther Miller, Retired, conducting the services. The grave 1s 
on a steep slope of Arlington cemetery overlooking the Pentagon 
Building 
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PH I. GRE 


INE, SOLDIER 


- 
For too many years Colonel Greene carried too heavy a 
load and tried to do more things than can be done in a 
twenty four-hour day, seven-day week, or twelve-month 
year. Time was the one implacable enemy of this gentle 
manly, warm-hearted, friendly man. In sickness and in 
health Cand for many years he suffered from far more than 
any reasonable number of aches and pains), he fought 
against its tyranny. The unfinished work that was piled 
high on his desk during those years was a symbol of this 
battle and a mark of his refusal to face up to the fact that 
there wasn't time to do all of the things his sense of duty 
demanded of him, his standards of friendship required of 
him, his generous nature imposed upon him. His spirit 
would never admit there wasn’t time to do all the things 
the world asked of this talented man. 

His spirit never failed him, but finally his heart did—that 
big, friendly, generous, grievously overburdened heart gave 
out and the battle against time was over. 
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But the battle wasn’t lost. In the words of Horace (Non 
omnis moriar), Joe Greene will not all die. For this maga 
zine and its association stand today as his monument. He 
was the Comsat Forces JournNnat and the Comsat Forces 
Journav was Joe Greene. It was so much a part of him that 
the separation by death is a greater wrench than any man 
can know. Whatever the JournaL may become—and he 
could see no limits to its potentialities for service—a part of 
it died with him. But a part of Joe Greene will always re 
main in this magazine. It is impossible not to believe that. 

Colonel Greene was a great editor; make no mistake about 
that! He put his own wide and wonderful talents to the 
fullest possible service of his magazine, his army, and his 
native land. He mixed high idealism with common sense 
and hard work. His intelligence was keen and perceptive, 
his judgment incisive and good. He was quick to praise and 
his criticism was invariably constructive and kind. 

During Colonel Greene's long editorship the Journat re 
ceived high marks from private soldiers, noncommissioned 
officers, and officers of all ranks. It was also highly respected 
by civilian readers and received the praise of other editors, 
authors and journalists. That these professionals know that 
a magazine is largely the product of its directing editor, 
testifies to the greatness of Colonel Greene as an editor. 

It would be impossible accurately to weigh the influence 
for good that Colonel Greene exerted on the Army through 
his editorship. Many of his most valuable contributions 
were hidden in the anonymity of the editor-author relation 
ship. But it can be said that Colonel Greene did much to 
make the Army conscious of the power of the written word 
and to realize that both the accomplishments and the fail 
ures of the Army of a free country are legitimate public 
interests. 


I Lr was quick to recognize talent, even in the rough, and 
he was generous with time-consuming encouragement and 


criticism of young and old writers alike. In the years 
before books and the business problems took so much of his 
time, he would search for young Army writers of promise 
and work with them until they developed into first-class 
writing talent. 

Phere was Brigadier General Paul W. Thompson, now 
in charge of the French edition of The Reader's Digest. He 
was Captain Thompson on duty in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers when Colonel Greene, then new to the editor 
ship of Infantry Journal, found him and gave him the op 
portunity to develop into a first-class writer. 

The case of Brigadier General S. L. A. Marshall was a bit 
different. Marshall was a veteran newspaperman who had 
given years to the study of war when Colonel Greene was 
introduced to him by reading and reviewing Blitzkrieg and 
Armies on Wheels, books Marshall had published back in 
1940 and 1941. In Infantry Journal Colonel Greene hailed 
the author as “a military expert of the first class.” General 
Marshall's subsequent career as a military historian bore 
out this acclaim and it is to Colonel Greene's credit that 
many of S. L. A. Marshall’s important battlefield discoveries 
were given to the Army for the first time in the columns of 
this magazine. 

He never completely lost touch with young writers of 
promise—as Many In the Army today can testify—but it was 
a constant source of regret to him that he didn't have more 
time for this. 

Colonel Greene was a superb copy editor. He could 
swiftly and surely transform a crudely written, badly or 
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ganized manuscript into clear, sensible prose by clarifying 
with a simpler word or phrase here and there, and by re 
writing and re-arranging with a deft, certain pen (instead 
of a pencil he used a pen with a very fine point that mad 
dened typists until they became familiar with his hand- 
writing). Hle was so skillful an editor that occasionally 
articles lost their original style and flavor and partook of the 
style and flavor of the editor. In most cases this was a dis 
tinct gain, but once in a rare while it unfortunately resulted 
in the loss of the flavor of a rough and ready writer. 

As a stylist he was contemporary, holding that the pur 
pose of writing was to tell the reader something in words 
that could not be misunderstood. So he preferred the sim 
ple word to the complex, the Anglo-Saxon word to the Latin, 
the active verb to the passive. 

[hese stylistic standards were largely responsible for the 
Journat’s readability and liveliness, and in the days when 
Colonel Greene had little time for Journat copy editing he 
would remind his subordinate editors of the need for simple 
and clear writing and careful editing. The little article by 
Colonel Greene on the inside front cover of this issue is a 
wonderful example of the kind of writing he wanted in the 
magazine. 


In the master index of articles and authors of Infantry 
Journal there are thirty-five cards under Colonel Greene's 
name and these list a total of 322 articles he wrote for it 
between 1929 and 1950. In the Comsar Forces JourNaL 
index there are seven cards with 64 entries. His first article 
in the Infantry Journal appeared in September 1929 and 
was a study of the dispersion of machine-gun fire when used 
against aircraft. Through the years his subject-matter re 
flected first the changing attitudes, requirements and prob 
lems of the Army, and secondly his own changing in 
terests. For many years he wrote more book reviews than 
anything else and this reflected his love of books, his pas 
sionate belief that more soldiers should read more books. 
And write them, too. He once told one of his subordinate 
editors that books written by military men should be criti 
cized gently in the Journat if they were bad and praised if 
at all possible. “We must encourage soldiers to write and 
they won't if they are too sharply criticized in their own 
service magazines,” he said. And at another time he ob 
served that non-professional writers are much more sensi 
tive to criticism than the professionals, who know criticism 
is part of the business. 

Colonel Greene would have no objections if we reveal 
here that the initials “G.V.” that appeared on so many book 
reviews in the past fifteen years were his pseudonym. He 
used them, not so much to hide his identity (many of his 
intimates were aware of it), as because he believed it was 
unwise for the name of the editor to appear too often. How 
he came to choose “G.V.” isn't remembered now, but it 
tickled his faney; “G.V.” stood for Giuseppe Verdi—which is 
Italian for Joseph Greene. 

His love of books and bookmaking led him to his great 
wartime work in publishing paper-backed “Fighting Forces” 
books. ‘This was an accomplishment of great magnitude and 
a distinct service to his country. It was performed under 
extremely dificult conditions. Colonel Greene not only had 
to select the books he wanted to publish and obtain the 
rights from authors and publishers who sometimes were 
slow to understand his program, but he also had to persuade 
the services of the benefits that would be derived from mak 
ing it possible for good military and semi-military books to 
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And he had 


also to fight for supplies during the years of shortages. 


be widely distributed all theaters of war. 

Among Colonel Greene's major interests was the study of 
military history. His competence as a historian was recog 
nized by long service as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Military Institute, of which he was also 
President for several years. It was therefore with full reali 
zation of the value of recording American campaigns that 
after the war he encouraged the publishing of unit histories 

The unit histories published by the Infantry Journal 
Press are by any standard superior specimens of their kind. 
Phis can be attributed directly to Colonel Greene. He was 
lavish in the assistance and counsel he vave the writers and 
editors of these books and he was insistent that the books be 
well done \ few of the m are masterpieces of bookmaking 
and all of them are excellent 

It was during these early postwal years that he became 
interested in the overseas library and publishing problems 
of the Government. lle extended his assistance to the Civil 
Affairs Division of the General Staff and embarked on an 
ambitious program of selecting American books for publi 
cation in the occupied countries. When occupation respon 
sibilities were transferred from the Army to the State 
Department ( olonel (sreene was called upon to continue 
this work Ile believed passionately in the rightness and 
urgency of the work he did on our overseas information 
programs and he wis proud that the \ssociation was able 
to participate in them. Ile understood that the first battle 
ve had to win was the battle for the minds of our allies and 
of the neutrals; that we had to make them see us as we are 
instead of as they imagine we are or wish we were, or as our 
lo the extent that we could win this 
battle, the task of our fighting forces in some future battles 
might be lighter, and Joe Greene fought for it with all of 
his strength 


enemics say we are 


He had a large circle of friends and acquaintances in the 
book world, where he Was honored, FESpec ted and loved. He 
served on the Council on Books in Wartime and with other 
book industry groups and committees In these contacts he 
was a constant advocate of better understanding of the 
Army. In Colonel Greene the military services had the best 


possible ambassador to the Re public of Letters. 


~ 
C OLONEL GREENE almost single-handedly conceived, 


planned, cajoled and persuaded until the support and the 


backing, and the belief in the wisdom of a single associa 
tion and magazine for the fighting arms of the Army took 
hold and became a reality. Many other men helped, but it 
was Colonel Greene who stayed by it and followed through 
during the years the idea was developing. Members of his 
staff can vividly recall the suppressed excitement and pleas 
ure in his voice as he told the m that ( reneral Jacob | ° Devers, 
then Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, had told 
him he believed in and favored a single combat arms asso 
cation and magazine. In the years that followed, Colonel 
Greene was always quick to credit General Devers for his 
early support and encouragement, but we believe that 
General Devers himself would say that Joe Greene was the 
commander as well as the operations ofheer in the campaign 
for an Association of the U.S. Army and a Compar Forces 
JournaL. When the time came to establish them, he received 
the help of many infantrymen and artillerymen, including, as 
Colonel Greene always remembered, the selfless service of 
Colonel Breckinridge Day, the then Secretary and Editor of 
the Field Artillery Association and Journal. 
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Ihe concept of a common association developed slowly 
in him. One colleague, looking back after Colonel Greene's 
death, could see that it had had an uphill battle in its form 
ative years. Partly for the same reasons that every soldier 
develops branch pride and loyalty, but emphasized because 
his position as editor of Infantry Journal made him the 
spokesman and advocate of the infantry, Colonel Greene 
first developed his unity theme by proposing the unification 
of the Army around the infantry. The first public sound 
ings on the theme from his pen, so far as can be remem 
bered, came in 1941 when for the August issue he wrote an 
editorial on “The Infantry Mind.” 


picked up from those critics who mistakenly and ignorantly 


Lhe title was obviously 


use the word infantry as a synonym for reactionary fudc ly 
duddies. In this editorial Colonel Greene turned the 
tables on them. 

“is a mind that thinks 
. every fighting 


“The Infantry mind,” he wrote, 
men are the essence ol fighting powel 
man and every man who helps him fight.” 

“The Infantry mind,” he continued, “is a mind that 
. adopted that will add 
strength and power and speed and sureness to the whole 


wants every wei apon and y adget 


fighting force. 

\nd finally: “The Infantry mind, so the Infantryman 
thinks, must be the same mind as the Air Force mind, the 
Armored Force mind, the Quartermaster mind, the Field 
Artillery mind, the Ordnance mind, the Coast Artillery 
mind, the Finance mind, the Cavalry mind, the Chemical 
Wartare mind, the Signal Corps mind, the Engineer mind, 
the Medical Corps mind, the Morale Branch mind, and 
the minds of Chaplains and Inspectors and Adjutants Gen 
eral. One mind there must be—one single mind, with one 
single, hard-driving aim—the defeat, the crushing defeat, of 
the enemy.” 

his was one of the finest editorials Colonel Greene evet 
wrote and it deserves to be remembered. 


i 
(COLONEL ¢ 


into all manner of things and he possessed the kind of in 


HREENE had a bump of curiosity that dug 


telligence that ranged beyond the conventional and into 
the outer reaches where new ideas and new thinking lurk 
unseen and uncomprehended by less perceptive minds. 

He was an accomplished amateur mathematician, surely 
unusual among editors! Back in the 
Brigadier General Leonard R. 


Jenning days he and 
soyd, retired, then a major, 
invented an antiaircraft machine-gun sight. Tle became an 
excellent lay psychologist, respected and ‘honored by the pro 
His editorship of Psychology for the Armed 
Services gave him a wide acquaintanceship among psycholo 
gists and the close friendship of Dr. Edwin G. Boring of 
Harvard. His interest in psychology was not extracurricular 


fessionals. 


and apart from his work as an editor or his duty as a soldier. 
He turned to it in search of knowledge that could be used 
to improve the leadership of combat commanders. 

Colonel Greene was a better editorial craftsman than he 
was a writer. This he might dispute for he took pride in his 
best writing. And his best stuff was indeed top drawer. But 
that bedeviled tyrant time interfered too often with careful 
writing. Probably few of his acquaintances knew that he 
occasionally wrote poetry and had published at least one 
He edited the Infantry Journal Reader pub 


lished in 1942 by Doubleday and Company, as a labor of 


short story. 


love and pride in the magazine he was editing. Hle wrote 
What You Should Know About the 
Army Ground Forces—that was far sounder than most such 
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a wartime “quic kie”’ 





books. Hle was the co-editor and compiler of four fine 
anthologies: First Love, Husbands and Lovers, Stories for 
Here and Now, and Stories of Sudden Truth. 

He loved the company of poets and they loved him. Dut 
ing the war years in Washington when arthritis troubled 
him greatly he thoroughly enjoyed Sunday morning walks 
through Rock Creek Park with Colonel Edward Davison, 
a poet, and like Colonel Greene, a lover of trees. 

He loved to sing and a perfect day to him would have 
been a long walk through a woods in early spring with good 
companions all possessed of rich melodious voices lifted in 
sony. 

His happiest vacations may have been in those years when 
he stole a few weeks to go to the Bread Loaf Writers’ con 
ferences in Vermont. ‘There he spent long, enjoyable hours 
in rich talk with poets and _ novelists. 


YX E. have written much here of Colonel Greene as an 


editor and we have written frankly because we who loved 
and respected him know that he would have wanted it 
that way. And we have also tried to catch in words some 
thing of Joe Greene the man—the warm-hearted, thought 
ful, gentlemanly man who was our friend and yours. 

But there was also Joseph Ingham Greene, O-15267, 
Infantry, U.S.A. Indeed all the other Joe Greenes—the edi 
tor and writer, the warm, generous, gentlemanly friend—were 
conditioned by the all important fact that Joe Greene had a 
deep and abiding love for his chosen profession of arms. 

Ilis generation has seen much of war. He was nineteen 
when the first World War began and he joined the Army 
a few months later. Tle didn’t get overseas, but he liked the 
taste of Army life and word has come down from those now 
distant days that Joe Greene was a crackerjack private first 
class and corporal. He won an Army appointment to 


West Point when such appointments were not plentiful 


and compe tition was keen 

In the years leading up to World War II it saddened him 
at times to see how some of his comrades and colleagues 
could so far lose interest in their profession as to put more 
emphasis on sports than on training. Nothing was more 
exciting to him than a hard day of training in the field. He 
believed that the competitive spirit of sports could be trans 
ferred to training and he sought to establish this. Once 
when commanding a machine gun platoon, he worked to 
make machine gunnery as exciting to his men as a game of 
football. Tle was succeeding until higher authority sent 
down a directive that two of his key men should be excused 
from training in order to play on the regimental baseball 
team. 

It is a mark of Joe Greene's qualities of leade rship that 
he could excite men’s interest in machine gunnery. His 
great capacity for sharing in the joys and sorrows, the tears 
and laughter of those around him kindled fires of loyalty 
and devotion in men. Joe Greene would have been a great 
battlefield leader. 

It was his pe rsonal tragedy that this was not to be. When 
the Second World War came around he was a fitter candi 
date for Walter Reed Hospital and a disability retiring 
board than the command of a regiment. But he didn’t want 
to retire and so he fought off the doctors, and the Infantry 
Journal contributed mightily to the war effort in ways that 
only Colonel Greene had the vision to see. 

His perception and his knowledge of soldiers and their 
track gathered through thirty years of practicing the sol 
dier’s trade stood him in good stead and he was a staunch 
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and vocal advocate of the ground fighting man during 
those long years when too few stay-at-home Americanis un 
derstood what it was their soldier sons were enduring. 

He was one of a handful of officers on duty in General 
MeNair’s ground force headquarters during the war who 
thought long and hard about proper recognition for the com 
bat infantryman. This small group was largely instrumental 
in the adoption of that cherished emblem: the Combat In 
fantryman’s Badge. 

Men who rose high in the service during and since the 
war had much respect and affection for Joe Greene. lle was 
a good soldier by their exacting standards. One of his most 
treasured mementos was a totally unexpected note he received 
from General George C. Marshall. Written on the stationery 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army and dated 24 September 
1942, the note read: 

Dear Colonel Greene 

I wish to express My appreciation for the distinction 
and high professional competence with which the Infan 
try Journal, under your editorship, has served the Army. 

Faithfully yours, 
MARSHALI 

Colonel Greene was deeply affected by this note. In the 
margin there appears in his handwriting this touching 
comment: “How typical of General Marshall's thoughtful 
ness that he should find the time to do this in the midst of 
war.” 

Hle enjoyed the company of young ofhcers and when 
Colonel Greene would see one In the ofhices of the associa 
tion, he would unfailingly talk to him and show him about. 
One of his great regrets was that he could so seldom find 
the time to visit borts Benning and Sill and other posts 
where he could again get the feeling of service. He in 
variably returned from such visits refreshed in mind and 
spirit. In the week of his death he had visited Fort Sill 
with another member of the staff who reports that Colonel 
Greene had had a wonderful time visiting with the young 
officers in the BOQ to which he was assigned 

There is not an old employee of the Association who 
cannot recall more than one act of considerate kindness 
Colonel Greene had shown him, whether at a time of 
personal distress o1 unexpectedly and for no reason ex ept 
that Colonel Greene had a deep feeling of kinship with all 
of his subordinates. 


Wi are able to speak ot Joe Greene as the fair-minded and 


indulgent boss who never spared himself. [lis contem 
poraries in uniform could and do remember him as a loyal 
and friendly comrade in arms. He often spoke of the happy 
days at Fort Benning, and in the Philippines, and in China, 
when officers who had been lieutenants for years Cand he 
among the m worked and studied and thought hard about 
future war and enjoyed the rich, satisfying talk of good 
companions sincerely interested in exploring the depths of 
a subject. 

Hlis oldest and most intimate friends know what they 
and the Army have lost in the death of Joe Greene. As one 
of them wrote when the sad news came to him: “The thing 
has just plain knocked the hell out of m« Joe was truly 
the greatest gentleman of his day, a gentleman of the old 
school—warm-hearted, generous, thoughtful of everyone 
His untimely death is a heavy blow to the whole Army—a 
heavier one that it knows. . . . We shall not see his like 
again.” 


We shall not indeed 
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BIG .. . POWERFUL — A massive, rubber-tired, 
300-hp. tractor for bulldozing, operating scraper 
equipment or moving big artillery pieces at high 
speeds across rough terrain has been developed 
by Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division for military 
use 

The “Bull Moose” is 11 ft., 712 in. high, 22 ft., 
9 in. long and weighs 51,300 lb. It is capable of 


pulling a 65,000-lb. load at speeds up to 25 mph. 


MANEUVERABLE - 
“Bull Moose” 
wheel hydraulic power steering permits control 


- Despite its size and power, the 
is unusually maneuverable. Four- 


of front and rear wheels simultaneously or inde- 
pendently, enabling the tractor to turn in a short 
radius or travel sideways at an angle 


THE BULL MOOSE. 


ALL-WEATHER MACHINE — The “Bull Moose” 
designed to work under extreme temperature 
ranges. Special heaters under the hood have suffi- 
cient capacity to heat three five-room houses. 
These heaters enable the tractor to start within 
an hour in a temperature of 65 degrees below 
zero. To insure operator comfort, a unit capable 
of heating a four-room house is installed in the 
cab. 
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FRONT LINE DELIVERY FOR 
ABFARGE BRS SUPPORT 


UL254R9 


Shuttling between major air terminals is one type of operation. .. 
like the Berlin airlift, in which Fairchild “Flying Boxcars’’ 
moved hundreds of tons of cargo. More eloquent of the C-119’s 
versatility is the urgent shuttling of supplies from rear areas to 
advanced combat bases. Here the famous “Flying Boxcar’ is 
unique. No other aircraft can load so much materiel intact . . . 
to unload it, ready for action, on an emergency field .. . or to 
paradrop it where no air-strip exists. Designed and constantly 
improved to meet expanding military needs, the C-119 delivers 
men, supplies and equipment with maximum speed and effi- 
ciency. From nose to twin-tail it’s a specialized bulk cargo car- 
rier—ready for any airlift, from anywhere to anywhere! 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR 
ADVANCE BASE OPERATIONS: 


Increased payload « Better bulk Cargo Clear- 
ance and Distribution « Shorter Take-offs and 
Landings « Rough Field Landing Gear + Crew 
Bail-Out Chute « Provision for External Fuel 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


at FAIRCHILD 
AAiwuatt Division 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, L. |., N.Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. 1., N.Y. 
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Where Is the Regimental Commander? 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE E. LYNCH 


It depends upon the type of action, bearing in mind, however, that the regimental 


commander cannot directly influence squads and platoons but must exert his 


battle leadership through his staff, and his battalion and company commanders 


AM sure this matter has bothered a 
number of commanders, for there is 
considerable emotional and psychologi 
cal content in it aside from the central 
question of the location from which the 


regimental commander can best influ 


ence the action of his battalions and 
companies. 

The current manuals give this guid 
ance to the perplexed commander: 

Field Manual 100-5 says, in paragraph 


89: “He keeps in close touch with all 


subordinate unit: by means of personal 
visits and observations.” 

And in paragraph 128: “After provid- 
ing for the issuance of orders, the com 
mander places himself where he can best 
contro! the course of action and exert 
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his leadership. When opportunity offers 
and when his presence at the command 
post Is not urgently required, he will 
visit his subordinate commanders and 
his troops in order to inspire confidence 
and to assure himself that his orders are 
understood and properly executed. Dur 
ing the decisive phases of battle, the 
place of the commander is neat the criti 


cal point of action.” 





sRIGADIER GENERAL Georce E. Lyncn 
is Assistant Division Commander of the 
43d Infantry Division. Since he gradu 
ated from West Point in 1929 he has 
been both an infantryman and a field 
artilleryman. In 1950 he completed the 
course at the National War ¢ ollege. 
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Paragraph 312 adds: “In an advance, 
commanders and their staffs are well for 
ward. The commander goes where he 
can best control the operation, usually 
with his principal columns or with the 
column along which the axis of signal 
communications is being established. . . .” 

Field Manual 7-40 gives essentially the 
same guidance as 100-5. 

Let it be clear that we are speaking ol 
battle situations rather than training 
maneuvers or field exercises. In infantry 
unit training more often than not the 
commander is acting in an observer or 
inspector capacity, over and above com 


manding. 


y' NTURING to prescribe just where 
any commander should go or be dun 
ing battle is an impossibility which the 
It must 
be determined by the conditions of each 


field manuals wisely recognize. 
a 


situation. Situations can be typified but 
in practice each contains enough vat 
iables to least a 


cause at momentary 


thought by the commander as to where 


he should place himself. 


In addition, temperament enters into 
the matter. | do not mean different de 
grees of physical courage between com 
manders, although, commanders being 
men, this undeniably exists. What I do 
mean is that infantry commanders, un 
battle, find different 
natural outlets for this pressure which 


der pressure of 


builds up as the battle grows. One com 
mander cannot resist the compelling at 
traction of getting into action and par 
ticipating in the fight. Another feels he 
must see everything that is happening In 
his zone. Another cannot avoid the press 
ing need to think ahead and foresee the 
results of the current action and plan 
and make arrangements for whatever ac 
\nother 
feels compelled to supervise his own 


tion seems necessary to follow. 


staff or the commander and staff of one 
of his combat team or regimental units. 
Phere are any number of important ac 
tivities which, depending on the make 
up of the commander, can engage his 
attention. And in pursuit of any of them 
he may feel that he has selected the criti 
cal activity for his attention at the time. 
At the risk of offending other regimental 
commanders of World War Il and Korea 
who have worked out their own solu 
tions, | will try to set down my thoughts 
and some conclusions concerning this 
question which should be of interest to 
the infantry commander. 


Fluid Situations 
OTORIZED or mechanized 


naissance is generally found in a 


recon 


rapidly moving or crumbling situation. 


he regimental commander does not be 
long out in a reconnaissance group of 
this kind except when the group is a 
part of the regimental combat team. The 
reconnaissance group performing its mis 
sion separately from the action or dis 
position of the regiment can report the 
information on which the regimental 
commander may base his initial action 
and set his troops in motion. The de 
ployment of the regiment would be de 
layed if its commander were some dis 
tance off with the reconnaissance unit, 
trying to relay to his battalion and other 
commanders information which can best 
be piven pr rson to person. 

But if, as often happens, the recon 
naissance element is a part of a motor 
ized combat team column, we have an 
other matter. The action in a sense has 
already started, the order of battle has 
been arranged. Once the enemy has been 
met, the results of the clash are often 
determined by the speed with which 
combat team elements can be brought 
Into action 

In infantry artillery actions of pre 
World War IL days, uncomplicated by 
motors and tanks, we were taught that 
in a moving column the commander be 
longed at the head of his main body or 
between the tail of the advance guard 
and the main body. In terms of motor 
ized movement of combined arms, this 
position for the combat team commander 
would seem to be the best one to forfeit 
to the enemy that jump in time which 
may decide the battle. Here the advance 
guard might consist of a reconnaissance 
platoon, an infantry battalion (in trucks), 
a tank platoon, a heavy mortar platoon, 
an engineer platoon and an artillery bat 
tery. [his mixed element, all on wheels 
or tracks, would occupy over three miles 
ol road space road Space whic h, once 
occupied by a column, does not allow 
Casy doubling by other vehicles. 

Once he is committed to a position 
behind or in the rear of the column, this 
regimental commander cannot see the 
situation about which he must make 
some early decisions. Getting up to a 
position where he can intelligently form 
his dec sion may use up prec ious time 
he cannot afford to lose. No, in this case 
he should be following the reconnais 
sance element, somewhere with the lead 
ing rifle company, preferably with his 
ad mce guard commander 

He is 


er detailed instructions but to make his 


not there to give that command 


combat team plan and to issue instruc 
tions to the elements of his column or 
columns. The commanders of these ele 
ments should be at the head of the main 


body rather than with their units. Hav 
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ing satisfied himself that the advance 
guard is proceeding with its work, the 
regimental commander should leave the 
advance guard and see to the deploy 
ment of the rest of his column. 

Now this is a touchy matter. Many 


commanders think they ought not to be 


seen leaving an area where action is de 
veloping or soon expected. Afraid of 
criticism by their own troops or loss of 
prestige, they preter to stay at the spot, 
even when this means neglect of the 
activities of the bulk of their command. 
But 


averted if he leaves the point of develop 


important mistakes may well be 
ing action and goes back to see that those 
initial movements of the rest of his com 
mand on which the whole action de 
pends are started in the way he had en 
visioned and ordered them. 

It is more important to see that all the 
forces are brought to bear as intended 
than to see that just one of them is doing 
well and merely hoping that the rest are 
carrying on. 

Once he is satisfied that the whole of 
his force is moving in harmony with his 
plans, then the commander can select 
his post where he wants to and as the 
developing Situation requires 


Foot Patrols 
CCOMPANYING foot patrols into 


areas behind the enemy lines in static 
situations is also a frequent temptation 


to active regimental commanders. There 


is little harm and possibly some good in 
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yielding to this temptation. Contrary to 
popular impression, such patrols are not 
extremely dangerous. They incur few 
casualties. Probably more casualties are 
received at battalion CPs and dumps 
from mortar and artillery fire than small 
patrol actions receive. Going on patrols 
builds up a certain amount of prestige 
in his own unit but his information is 
not much improved beyond what the 
patrol report contains. One patrol can 
only see a very limited area. 


Observation Posts 


HE use of OPs by the regimental com 

mander is a matter of judgment. An 
observer, visiting me during the early 
campaigns in Italy, sat down with a list 
of questions he was to ask me, and one 
of them was this: “During a battle, do 
you command your regiment from your 
CP or an OP?” The thought behind this 
question may have been that the good 
commander went to his OP and roosted 
there until the battle was over, while 
the timid commander hung on to the end 
of a telephone wire in his CP. But of 
course, there is no rule. I have tried both 
ways and still other ways. 

At the attack of Monte La Difensa 
which was a part of the 1943-44 winter 
battle for Cassino and my first combat 
action as a regimental commander, | 
spent most of the first day encumbering 
an 8lmm mortar OP on a crag which 
was on the outpost line at the start of 
the battle. From there | observed, 
searched and looked. Once in a while I 
saw the fire of a German mortar which 
my mortar observer would promptly at 
tend to. Or a fleeting sight of a German 
or American foot soldier working 
through the trees and bushes. But | 
never saw anything that would tell me 
one way or another what to do or when 
to do it. Considering that it was an hour's 
climb to reach this desolate rock, my 
presence there made small difference in 
the action | was trying to view—and it 
was a relatively good OP. 

Actually, however, I should modify 
this statement somewhat. During the 
first thirty minutes after daylight | was 
able to see that the wind and terrain 
were adaptable to smoking another 
mountainside on our right forward flank 
from which enemy mortar and artillery 
fire could be directed and from which 
enemy machine gun fire could hamper 
our advancing infantry. So, we did 
smoke that mountain effectively and it 
gave us no trouble. But after that I 
could better have been any place else. 

Incidentally, there were three other 
persons with me, all of us peering over 
the crag, and this drew German mortar 


fire, which did no harm but probably 
annoyed our mortar observer who would 
have remained undetected if he had 
been alone. OPs, it can be said, are 
valuable for forming estimates and ma- 
terializing the map, but not as a location 
from which to direct the action. 


VERY common characteristic of 

ground OPs is that, if they are well 
forward, say on the outpost line or the 
line of departure, the view is usually 
limited to a small segment of the battle 
area. But if the view does include all 
of the critical area, then the OP is too 
far to the rear for good vision or effec- 
tive command. Regiments in these days 
operate over generous portions of land, 
and somehow the action seldom takes 
place in open, viewable terrain. If the 
terrain is open, the time of attack is 
most likely at night. 

The Air OP is just another kind of 
OP. What has been said of ground OPs 
applies equally except that the regi- 
mental commander obtains a much bet 
ter view of his arena and can form the 
image of his action more effectively than 
ever he could from several ground OPs. 
Even so, the Air OP is not a place from 
which the regimental commander can 
best influence the course of action, how- 
ever much help it may be to him in ar 
riving at his plan of action. 

There may be one exception to this 
statement, the case of a long motorized 
column. Command of such a column 
can be conducted from an Air OP, but 
the Air OP should be abandoned when 
the column is about to be committed 
to action. 


When Closely Engaged 


HIE most usual situation finds oppos 

ing troops in contact, each with closed 
flanks. Where, says the regimental com- 
mander, should I be? He should usually 
be at his command post. A US corps 
commander of World War II says that 
any commander who is found at his own 
CP three times in succession by his 
own immediate commander, should be 
summarily relieved of his command. The 
thought behind this rule is good, but 
any rigid application of it would work 
havoc. I have visited my battalion com 
manders and found them in their CPs 
three times in a row many a time. They 
may have just returned from visits to 
their own units; they may be preparing 
to go to an OP or a company. They 
may be preparing patrol plans or en- 
gaged in any one of the dozens of things 
a battalion commander must do at his 
own CP. Or they may just be snatching 
some needed sleep. No; generally speak- 
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ing, both regimental and battalion com- 
manders must spend at least two-thirds 
of their time at their CPs if they are to 
get the things done they must do. 

Visiting by the regimental command- 
er is essential. But he visits outside. of 
his own area rarely, and must then be 
certain his own staff and the division 
staff know where he is. In battle, even 
though the situation seems quiet, visits 
to division headquarters are infrequent 
and usually unnecessary. The division 
commander and his staff by their own 
visits furnish the regimental command- 
er all he needs from above. 

Every day the regimental commander 
should visit at least two of his battal- 
ions. Each time he can usually visit 
one of the companies of the battalions. 
Sometimes terrain, weather and discour- 
tesies of the enemy make such visiting 
time-consuming and slow. A few min 
utes at an OP while in the battalion 
area is usually profitable. But at none 
of the places he visits should the regi- 
mental commander drag things out be 
yond the time he needs for the real 
purpose of his visit. If he merely wants 
to see for himself the state of mind of 
a battalion commander who the day be- 
fore received a near-miss mortar shell, he 
stays long enough to see that the near- 
missee is not too badly shaken. He may 
verify his own impression by tactful 
talk with some officer of the battalion 
—and then leave. This is not to say 
that he takes an official attitude or creates 
an impression of haste. Informality and 
an easy feeling of understanding are 
fundamental. And whatever else he may 
feel 


must always remember that his presence 


about his visits, the commander 
unavoidably slows down or stops the 


business that usually must go on in every 
CP he visits 


[' is a strong temptation to the regi 
mental commander, once he arrives 


at a battalion CP actively engaged in 
an attack or in defending against an 
enemy thrust, and once he has received 
a summary of the situation and possibly 
viewed a part of the action—then to 
settle down and supervise the battalion 
commander and his staff in their han 
dling of the situation. This procedure 
may possibly be justified when the regi 
mental commander uses it to form an 
opinion of a battalion commander of 
whom he is uncertain. But even then 
it is doubtful, for there are other tests 
that can be applied for the same purpose. 

What does happen when he camps on 
a battalion this way? If the battalion 
commander is a good one, doing a good 
job, his attention is diverted from the 
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things which should have his whole at 
tention. He feels impelled to stay at the 
CP when he ought to leave it. Or he 
feels impelled to get out of it when he 
possibly should Stay at it. The regimental 
commander cannot avoid the inclination 
to intervene or suggest other courses of 
action or refinements of the course the 
battalion commander is following. The 
battalion commander likewise can’t help 
feeling that his duties of command have 
been invaded, and he becomes frustrated 
or annoyed or decides that the regi 
mental commander has taken over the 
initiative and so sits back and waits for 
instructions as the battalion action pro 
gresses. The regimental commander, 
without so intending, has unjustly seized 
his subordinate’s command, crippled his 
initiative and possibly damaged his use- 
fulness for future operations. rhe only 
exception when “seizure of command” 
can be justified is when a battalion com 
mander has demonstrated his ineptitude. 
his should not happen more than two 
or three times before replacement is 
arranged. 

It is a good practice to time your visits 
so as to be at a subordinate CP at meal 
time. This, of course, only applies in 
stable situations, for in the attack and 
other more active phases of operations, 
mealtimes are unpredictable. No matter 
what the fare may be, the act of eating 
with the subordinate commander and 
his staff draws the group together, en 
courages understanding and talk that 
may be helpful. This seems so obvious 
as hardly deserving of mention. But I 
have not observed it to be the common 
practice it should be. 


In the Attack 


N attacks launc hed from assembly p ISI 

tions or positions in contact with the 
enemy, it is important for the regimental 
commander to observe the jump-off of 
his major elements or as much of them 
as the situation will allow, even though 
it is at night-when he can probably 
learn as well by ear as by eye whether 
his plan is developing as envisioned. If 
the attack begins by movement of troops 
from assembly areas to a line of depar 
ture, again even in the nighttime, the 
regimental commander should post him 
self to see that the movement starts on 
time as planned, and he should accom 
pany the major unit in its movement to 
the attack. So often there are misunder 
standings or mishaps in such forward 
movements or in the actual jump off 
from the line of departure, that instant 
knowledge of changes in, or failure of, 
plans will enable the regimental com 
mander to effect other changes and 


co-ordination to make possible the suc- 
cessful continuance of his original plan, 
or else prevent a disastrous outcome from 
a plan gone wrong. This is particularly 
true in night attacks and attacks that 
start in darkness and continue in day- 
light. 


ERHAPS I can illustrate from person- 

al experience a situation that showed 
how the regimental commander needs 
to weigh carefully his choice of location. 
The time was 30 May 1944, the eighth 
day of the operations of VI Corps to 
break out of the Anzio beachhead. He- 
roic and costly efforts had been made 
to smash the German defenses. Many 
gains had been made and some attacks 
had failed; but the Allied forces were 
not achieving a rapid breakout. The 
36th Infantry Division constituted VI 
Corps reserve. As the beachhead ex- 
panded, units of the division continuous- 
ly moved to forward assembly areas so 
as to be more available for rapid com- 
mitment. The usual and onerous task 
of a reserve force plagued us, that of 
having several plans on hand so we 
could quickly start whatever course of 
action the corps commander might 
choose. A new plan, involving recon- 
naissance for and selection of assembly 
areas from which it was expected the 
36th Division might launch an attack 
through the 34th Division, was received 
at the CP of my regiment, the 142d In 
fantry. I decided that the situation was 
too uncertain to leave my CP for any 
appreciable period of time. I also felt 
that this uncertainty made it ne¢ essary 
for battalion commanders to stay in the 
assembly areas with their battalions. So, 
a reconnaissance party consisting of the 
regimental executive, the battalion exe 
cutives and a number of unit guides was 
sent to select routes and assembly areas 
and to obtain information of the area 
in which this plan, if executed, would 
place the reyiment. 

Within two hours of the time this 
party started out, my liaison officer at 
Division headquarters arrived breathless, 
with instructions for me to report im 
mediately to Division headquarters for 
orders. We had SO Tec ently arrived at 
that particular assembly area that tele- 
phone communication had not yet been 
established. I assume also that 
security was distrusted.) 


radio 
At Division 
headquarters I learned, it now being 
about 1300 hours, that my regiment was 
to entruck, move about eighteen miles 
to the right flank, and prepare and 
launch an attack after dark that night. 

Full darkness was expected by 2200 
hours, so we had nine hours to accom 
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plish the many actions leading to an at 
tac k, 


Ou! preliminary planning. 


an attack not envisioned In any of 
It is clear 
that precious time was saved by the fact 
that the key commanders were right at 
their CPs and not off somewhere on a 
Every minute of that 
time and the use of several extraordinary 


reconnaissance 


measures were vital to the successful 
launching of our attack that night. Even 
with this saving of time, the leading bat 
talion was unable to cross the outpost 
line until 0100 that night. The initial 
and key objec tives it was hoped to reach 
by daylight were reached with no more 
than a half hour margin to spare. ‘Time 


was the irre plac eable iInyre dient. 


T IL. need for the regimental command 
er to see his Troops Cross their line of 
departure in the attac k was clearly ap 
parent later in this action. The three 


had 


S¢ mbly areas 


battalions arrived in forward as 
Commanders down to in 
clude those of the companies had viewed 
the initial objectives which were more 
than two miles behind the German front 
and two thousand feet higher than our 
$y 1000 hours, orders had 


been issued, supplies had been prepared 


outpost line. 


for man_-pack and the units stripped 
The regi 
ment moved out of assembly areas in a 


down for mountain fighting. 


column of battalions. 

\ reduced regimental command group 
moved out at the same time as the lead 
ing battalion, but arrived at the outpost 
line where final co-ordination was to be 
effected, ahead of this battalion. This 
was understandable for the movement 
of a battalion in the dark is slower and 
more complicated than any rule of 
thumb ever envisions. This time move 
ment was further hindered by the cross 
movements of other units beginning a 
relief of the frontline unit through 
which we were passing. This relief was 
supposed to be done after the 142d In 
fantry had passed through. But the 
planned timing required considerable 
concurrent movement of other troops. 
Phus the situation held nightmare capa 
bilities apparent to any infantryman. 

After waiting at the outpost line an 
hour for the leading battalion to arrive, 
the $3 and I set out by separate courses 
to search for it. We each found one of 
the two leading companies of the bat 
talion (both they and the battalion com 
mander were uncertain of their location 
and led them to their jump-off position. 
Thereafter, the attack went 
the key objectives were in our hands by 


well and 


daylight, but with a slim, uncomfortable 
margin of time. 
The initial objectives of this action 
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were of limited depth. But success in 
seizing them was to be followed by a 
continuing foot movement through the 
Alban Hills with Rome as the ultimate 
objective. As in a motor movement with 
the future unc ertain, such an action as 
this required the regimental commander 
to keep himself and a small command 
group on a mobile basis moving along 
with the troops. The situation did not 
allow successive establishment of formal 
CPs in echeloned style with moves made 
each time enough ground was gained. 
The regimental commander and the rest 
of his mobile group accompanies or fol 
lows his leading battalion so he can see 
his situation and act without delay. 
lime is almost always the key. Com 
munications may suffer somewhat with 
this increase of mobility. After the ac 
tion | learned that Division headquarters 
had not been too happy with the num 
ber and brevity of the radio reports I 
had been able to send. But technology 
should eventually overcome this embar 
rassment, 

And for another thing, | am far from 
convinced that the regimental command 
ers presence with an assault rifle com 
pany is at all helpful to the success of 
the company. I have tried it several 
times but the only clear result 1 could 
see was that the company commander 
got flustered and embarrassed by my be 
ing there. I undoubtedly hampered his 
freedom of action and, though the men 
probably enjoyed seeing the colonel un 
comfortable too, 1 doubt if I inspired 
them to anything they wouldn't have 
done anyway. Again, to guard against 
faulty conclusions, such an excursion in 
the nature of a visit is good. But the 
visit should not be prolonged. The regi 


mental commander can be seen by men 
of the company, and if things are awry 
he can do something to correct the situa- 


tion. But he should not seize the cap 


tains command. 


The Regimental Reserve 


HIE regiment usually has a_ reserve 

which by the nature of battle is 
expected to furnish the punch that will 
determine the outcome. However good 
the regimental executive or $3 may be, 
the regimental commander must so ar 
range matters that he himself visits the 
places he must visit, observes the actions 
important to his planning and thinking 
and keeps his own planning up to and 
ahead of the course of the battle; so that 
he stays in a position to give clear in 
structions to the right people when he 
wants to put the weight of his last bat- 
talion into the balance. He can usually 
best issue orders to the reserve battalion 


commander from his CP or from a suita- 
ble Cand accessible) OP. 

Since much of the regimental com 
mander’s time must be spent at his CP 
the location of it deserves some discus 
$10n. 

In the situation where the regimental 
commander accompanies his leading bat- 
talion, his headquarters organization, a 
cumbersome and initially a somewhat 
inert affair, can best travel in the center 
of gravity of the column, between sec- 
ond and third battalions. A moderate 
amount of mobile means of communica 
tions is with the commander, so he can 
effectively carry on up forward until 
the situation clarifies and the more ex- 
tensive headquarters operations needed 
as the battle develops can be set in mo- 
tion. 

In the offense, or when passage from 
the defense to the offense is planned, 
the CP should be placed with reference 
to the roads and trails and toward the 
Hank that promises most success. Or if 
the direction of success cannot be pre 
dicted, it should be near the center of 
the area. ‘The exact location depends on 
the road nets. 


NE common error is to choose a loca 
from which wire communica 
tions can be laid along convenient roads 


tion 


to each of the regiment's battalions and 
rear installations. Such a location gen- 
erally puts the command post too far to 
the rear. Equally good communications 
can be had from some more forward 
location. Communications officers should 
remember that most failures of wire 
communications are caused by friendly 
vehicles and enemy artillery and mortar 
fire both of which are dense along roads 
and at road junctions. Wire laid across 
country is less subject to these things 
and cuts down the endless amount of 
wire repairing required with wire cir 
cuits laid along roads. 

Location of the command post well 
forward means between eight hundred 
yards and two miles of the foremost ele 
ments, depending on the width of front, 
the terrain and roads, and the mission. It 
is not inflexible even within these dis- 
tances. Even when the command post 
cannot be located near a point from 
which you can view the whole regi 
mental front, or even that part of the 
front you judge to be most critical, a 
forward location does allow the com 
mander to hear the important sounds of 
battle. These sounds often carry their 
own intelligence before the intelligence 
system has had time to understand, eval- 
uate and report the enemy actions that 
cause such sounds. Undeniably, forward 
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location of the command post encour- 
ages the lower echelons to keep their 
command post locations close to their 
own troops and lends a certain sense ot 
solidarity and compactness to all who 
know the situation or see it portrayed 
on the map. 


Visiting Supporting Units 


HE three rifle battalions properly get 

the greater share of the regimental 
commander's time. Their success de 
pends greatly on the help they receive 
from the combat team artillery, support- 
ing tanks, and heavy mortars, and from 
the medical service, the engineers and 
the administrative services of the com 
bat team. In combined arms actions, 
these supporting elements must general- 
ly be relied on to pull their weight 
without much supervision from the com- 
bat team commander. But in a war of 
any length there will be periods of in 
action ofr when the com 
mander should visit these units to learn 


for himself what they 


stabilization 


are like and to 
stimulate in them a feeling of being 
part of the combat team—of being im 
portant enough to the combat team for 
its commander concerned about 
them, their welfare and their activities. 


to be 


Regimental Executive 


that only in 
emergencies does the regimental com 


T should be axiomatic 
mander or the regimental executive ever 
leave the command post while the other 
is away. In many regiments of World 
War II, the custom of using the regi 
mental executive as the “inside” or “ad 
ministrative” agent grew into a pattern. 
This may be said to be a matter of 
personalities and therefore subject to no 
rule. But I think there is a better use for 
the executive. 

He can relieve the regimental com 
mander of his administrative 
duties and still have time to perform 
“outside” tasks 


many of 


He should visit units, 
make reconnaissances and be ready at all 
times to take over in the event mis 
fortune overtakes this commander. But 
he is in no position to do this if his job 
has limited him to the administrative 
side of the picture. At times he may 
have to take temporary command of one 
of the battalions—for which he is not 
well fitted if his scope has been limited 


to housekeeping. 


Influence of the Commander 


HAVE given some reasons and pur- 
poses for the regimental commander's 
visits and some methods which have 
worked. I had hoped to avoid “leader- 
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ship” because even the mention of this 
powerful word very nearly takes a vol 
ume before the writer can extricate him 
self. 
a principal reason for visits, it must be 
mentioned, 


gut since leadership is obviously 


In modern war, both our own and 
the enemy's weapons cause a great deal 
of planned dispersion of units and men 
on the battlefield and new wars will 
see this tendency increase. The actual 
weight of powerful infantry units, di 
visions, in their most forward parts is 
made up of thinly manned posts scat 
tered over distances, armed with weap 
ons to cover intervening areas, and 
heavily supported by overhead -firing 
weapons in the rear. Leadership in these 
small posts is and must be within each 
such group. 

In a literal sense leadership can’ be 
exercised only over those the eye can 
see. Noncommissioned officers and lieu 


tenants are usually the only persons who 


can exercise this form of leadership, 
though sometimes a captain can. But 
when the captain assumes direct lead 
ership of one of his platoons, he is seiz 
ing the privilege and duty of that 
platoon’s commander, who if capable 
of the job himself has been unjustly 


Indeed his future 
usefulness and growth may have been 
impaired. 


dispossessed of it. 


If the platoon commander has become 
a casualty and his second in command 
is not qualified, or if the platoon com 
mander is not big enough for the task, 
the captain can and should lead the 





platoon. But he must find a new platoon 
commander before another action. 

from the 
regimental commander, but | am at 
tempting to show that, in battle, leader 
ship in the sense of direct influence 
over troops is carried out in different 
ways at different levels. The higher the 


This may seem a far ery 


echelon, the less the direct influence a 
commander can exercise over his soldiers. 
There are many ways the regimental 
commander can and does influence the 
men of his regiment. Jut he must early 
learn that in battle he has little direct 
influence over his small units, squads 
and platoons and little more over his 
companies. Tle must, in fact, concen 
trate his efforts on his captains, majors 
and lieutenant colonels. His attitudes, 
views, character and determination are 
forced into the minds of these officers 
by every means and at every opportunity 
until their actions, in turn translated 
into the actions of the troops, become 
the realization of the direct influence of 
the regimental commander. But while 
centering his attentions on these officers, 
he does take every opportunity to talk 
to his men individually or in groups 
wherever he a smile, a 
wave, a word or two, no matter what 


may see them 
the soldier values these attentions and 
responds to them. 

And it is for these reasons that the 
regimental commander, in selecting for 
himself the critical spot at the critical 
time, does so with the purpose of lead 
ing his field officers and captains rather 
than his squads and platoons. 
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GIVE US BACK OUR PRIDE 


An old-timer says we soldiers are home- 


sick for an outfit we can “belong” to. 


HIERE has been a lot of noise about ways to make the Army an attractive career in order 
to get the high-class young men that the Army will need for high positions in twenty or 
thirty years. Some of the noise has to do with being underpaid, curtailment of post ex- 
change privileges, loss of dependent medical care and lack of stabilized tours of duty. All 
of these have some effect. But nobody in any of the services is starving to death. There are 
plenty of new 1953 cars around every camp, post, air base and naval installation. Nobody 


is dying for lack of medical care, and you can still buy a lot at the post exchange. 


Hk one thing that is making the service unattractive is never mentioned. That is the 
lack of a sense of accomplishment a soldier can get from doing his duty. There used to be 
a great sense of pride in the service, pride in doing a job well, pride in being a part of an 


eflicient and effective machine devoted to the defense of our country. 


Much if not all of the pride developed in the Army came from a definite feeling of 
being identified with something. We served with particular units for fairly long periods 
of time, and built up strong friendships, we worked with people we knew to a common 
end. In the Army, you had a “home.” When you were not on duty with a unit, you 


had a home in the “Chief's Office” in Washington. 


Before the war, units were small, but training was vigorous in spite of obstacles. When 
you went to school you received instruction from the very cream of the Army. There was 
drive, energy, and, above all, efficiency in the entire program. You felt alive, and you knew 


that you were going places with a going concern. 


The war didn’t change this too much. The regulars were scattered far and wide and 
became, just as we had always known we would, a small highly trained segment in 
the entire structure required to fight a major war. But for most of us we still belonged 
to a “unit,” be it a separate tank battalion, a division, or corps. We were part of a team, and 
what we did affected the entire team. Sometimes the team hubbled and bubbled, but 
most of the time you were caught up in a tremendous act, in which the individual 


contributed all that he could for the common cause. 


T JDAY the entire picture is changed. Nobody, from the newest selective service re- 


cruit, to colonels with thirty years’ service, and many generals, belongs to anything. 
Here today and gone tomorrow. Few officers stay over one year in any one job, unless 
it’s a staff job in the Pentagon. It’s the same for enlisted men: old-timers, NCOs, and 
recruits fresh from training centers, all are casual. Punch a button, out fall the cards, send 
them all to hell and gone. Through the “pipeline,” join a unit, stay a few months, back 
into the pipeline. Punch the button, officers and enlisted men, old and young, experienced 
and green, just punch the button, and send them on their way, for everyone in the Army 


now is a number in an IBM machine. 


Nobody has a home any more. The bright young staff officers shy away from com- 
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mand. Get on the staff. You can make decisions without responsibility. Get on the staff, 
your efficiency rating is bound to be high, no one low-rates a staff officer. Get on the staff, 
you can’t get your throat cut because of the VD rate, and the AWOL rate. 


HERE are too many “staff studies” and too much talk; not enough decisive action. The 
Army is waiting for the strong, clear voice of command; a voice that will blow away the 
fog imposed by boards and committees and ad hoc groups of well-meaning advisers; a voice 
that will give meaning and direction to an Army that is sound, but bewildered. Look at 


what we have been doing. 


Who worries about training the “young idea how to shoot”? Marksmanship doesn't 
count for too much any more. Are your TI&E bulletin boards up to date and sparkling 
with the gems of wisdom dispensed by higher authority? Don’t bother to really get down 


and know your men and really talk to them about the things that are a soldier's life. 


And watch your Supply Economy Program. Do you have the very latest slogan pasted 
in every nook and corner? What does it matter if you have only about one-third of the 
maintenance personnel required to keep your equipment in shape? Why worry because 
you have been issued tanks costing over 350,000 dollars apiece but have never been issued 


the tools to keep them in proper condition? 


Is morale low? Don't give a soldier pride in his unit. Don’t train him in the essentials 
of a soldier's knowledge until he knows that he’s the best damn soldier in the best damn 
squad, in the best damn platoon in the best damn company in the best damn battalion in 
the Army. That isn’t necessary any more. Just give him a bright scarf to wear around his 


neck, and a fancy cord to wear around his shoulder. 


HERE must be a commander. The General Staff should become the general's staff, 
with the G’s functioning as responsible advisers. Put the crown back on the troop com- 
mander and pat him on the back once in a while. Honor the troop commander above the 
staff when he is good, and bounce him out on his ear when he isn’t. Cut the staffs back, 


reduce the pipeline and form enough units to command. 


Give everybody a “home,” officers and professional enlisted men. Keep your officers and 
enlisted men in units, under good commanders, and they will carve out a career for them 


sely Cs. 


Put back the “Chiefs” of the combat arms so that every one will have a home, even dur 
ing those tours of duty when he cannot be with a unit. This is imperative. The combat 
services are dying on the vine for lack of a strong authoritative spokesman to represent 
them in the Pentagon. The Chiefs of the technical services are now the tail that is wag 


ging the dog they are supposed to support. 


Clear away the undergrowth that prevents positive action, clear away the weeds that 
prevent efficiency. Once the high command begins to function effectively and efficiently, 


we will have our pride back. 


You don’t believe it? Just ask that young captain, or that young lieutenant colonel. 
Ask the first sergeant of any unit, or the platoon sergeant sweating over a new group of 


men in a replacement training division. What! They all said the same thing. “Sure, we 


need more pay, you have to live, but that isn’t everything. I love the Army, and I keep 


staying on because I just can’t help believing that some day someone will come along and 


there will be a change, and we'll have an army again.” 
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A National Guardsman says that if we’re really seri- 


ous about creating a Ready Reserve force it is time to 


FISH OR CUT BAIT 


COLONEL ROBERT F. COCKLIN 


HERE is evidence that the Pentagon 

and Congress have embarked on the 
almost-annual re-evaluation of the Army 
teserve program, Despite the passage 
last year of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, the so-called “Magna Charta” for 
the that it 
wasn't quite what they wanted after all 
and the Officers’ 
which fought long and hard for it is back 
looking for more service secretaries and a 
larger military staff to look after the Re 
stirrings in 


\eserves, it appears now 


Reserve Association 


serves. ‘There are 
other directions too, and if Congress can 
only find the time, a full session of ora 
tory, and very little in the way of con 
crete accomplishment that will honestly 


help to increase the size and efficiency 


Vague 


of our civilian components can be ex 
pec ted to result. 

Excess verbiage and compromise are 
habitual when this subject comes up, so 
a brief examination of some of the per 
tinent facts that always seem to get way 
laid should be worthwhile. 

Stated briefly, our whole Reserve pro 
gram revolves around one basic fact: 
since the end of World War II the Na 
tional Guard has delivered the goods 
and the Reserve has not. There are a 
variety of reasons for this and none will 
be overcome by getting bigger staff sec 
trons or more under or assistant secre 
taries. 

Stripped of all the nice turns of phrase, 





Coronet Rosertr F, Cockuin, Artillery 
NGUS, needs no introduction to our 
readers in his dual capacity as Artillery 
Editor and Advertising Director of this 
magazine. But he is also Chief of Staff 
of the District of Columbia National 
Guard and in six short years has become 
an ardent and faithful Guardsman. He 
entered the Army in 1942, attended the 
artillery OCS at Fort Sill, and served in 
the Pacific with the 93d Infantry Divi 
sion. After the war he was Associate Edi 
tor of The Field Artillery Journal for a 
time and then joined the staff of The 
National Guardsman. He joined the 
staff of the Compar Forces JournNnaL 
when it began publication in 1950. 
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there are some good, solid, practical rea 
sons why the Army knows that it must 
have a National Guard and why it really 
wants it. Probably the first and foremost 
reason is the matter of dollars. The Fed 
eral Government, in this instance the 
Department of Defense, must foot the 
entire bill for the Organized Reserve 
Program. The Guard on the other hand 
gets part of its sustenance from state 
treasuries. For fiscal year 1953, the Con 
gress appropriated $153, 300,000 to sup 
port the activities of the Army National 
Guard. The several states and_ their 
political subdivisions likewise anted up 
almost $100,000,000 in support of the 
National Guard during the same period. 
Even the most rabid exponent of the 
Army Reserve would have to admit that 
no such sums in the way of state sup 
port could ever be raised to back a pure 
ly federal reserve force. 

What's more, the Chief of National 
Guard Bureau, as a primary program 
director, was responsible for establishing 
and justifying the amounts the Guard 
received from the Federal Government. 
And the Guard helped push the budget 
through Congress. With the terrific econ 
omy pressures being exerted against the 
Pentagon, is it any wonder that a re 
serve force that can obtain $100,000,000 
from state taxpayers is in high favor? 

Actually, this financial picture goes 
even farther than the appropriations in 
dicate. Not only is the dollar support 
there but also the National Guard pro 
vides a reservoir of men and equipment 
that is readily available to the regular 
services in the event of an emergency. 
After the bell rang on Korea, the 
Army National Guard turned over to the 
Army $193,000,000 worth of tanks, 
trucks, radios, recoilless weapons and 
other items which had been paid for 
out of Federal funds appropriated for 
the National Guard. In addition, Na 
tional Guard units that were called to 
active duty took with them an addi 
tional billion dollars worth of equip- 
ment. Most of this equipment, incident 


ally, stayed with the Army. When Na 
tional Guardsmen were released from 
Federal service, they came home com 
plete with duffel bag and the clothes on 
their backs, and that’s about all. The 
money for stockpiling and maintenance 
of such quantities of equipment as the 
Guard had in 1950 would never have 
been appropriated to the Army for its 
reserves. Therefore the Guard's stock 
pile represents a welcome backlog when 
the sirens of war or “police actions” 
sound off in the Pentagon. 

Another financial reason why the 
Guard merits support lies in the more 
than $500,000,000 worth of state-owned 
armories, camps, and other training fa- 
cilities. To replace these would cost well 
over two billion dollars and it seems 
highly doubtful that the states would 
relinquish these properties without ade 
quate compensation. 


N the past Cand with some justifica 

tion), the Guard was criticized for 
playing politics and having “political” 
officers. Since the Regular Army and Air 
Force have been given the veto power 
on Guard commissions and promotions, 
this whipping boy has lost his useful 
ness. 

One other obstacle—either real or im 
agined—has likewise gone by the board. 
There was a time when each governor 
had to be consulted on any and all plans 
to send the Guard out of the state for 
training. Written agreements now exist 
which not only readily facilitate this 
kind of training but permit the calling 
to duty of certain units without clearing 
them through the governor. 

Let's look now at the job that has been 
done in organizing, recruiting and train 
ing civilian-component units, which is, 
after all, the basic consideration. Just 
before the Korean emergency, the Guard 
had allotted 98 per cent of the 5,379 
units in its troop basis and 95 per cent 
of these units had surpassed and main 
tained the strength necessary to gain 
and keep Federal recognition. This was 
done even though the Guard accepted 
a much higher troop basis than it origi 
nally wanted and was in competition 
with the regular services, the Army 
Reserve, and the draft board for men. 
The Army Reserve program, on the other 
hand, has been undergoing constant 
change and it is difficult to arrive at any 
figures that would provide a fair com 
parison. The Reserve did find, however, 
that when it was authorized to establish 
so-called “Class A” units which would 
be comparable in status to National 
Guard units, it was unable to even or 
ganize any appreciable numbers of units. 
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[hat program has never attained even 
minimum goals 

Why should the National Guard be 
able to accomplish these things and get 
such support when the Reserve can't? 
There is evi 


There are many reasons 


dence, for example, that those citizen 


soldiers who wish actively 


to engage in 
toward the 


it is well or 


military training gravitate 
National Guard because 
ganized, has the units, equipment, pay 
and training facilities. This doesn't leave 
many like-minded patriots for the Re 
serve to draw on. 

Certainly a good bit of state and local 
support for the Guard has its roots in the 
historical status of the 
Guard. Local support is vital, not be 


dual-mission 


cause state legislators feel sorry for the 
Federal budget, but because the National 
Guard is a state force the governors can 
use in disasters and emergencies and for 
maintaining internal security. As a “force 
in being’ it has probably stopped more 
riots and public disorders without being 
called out than it has when called out. 

You can’t discount either the long and 
colorful history of the Guard and _ its 
standing, particularly in the smaller cities 
and towns where service in the local 
Guard unit is, by long tradition, an 
honor and a privilege. These things give 
the Guard a community tie which the 
purely Federal Reserve program can 
never get. 

In the matter of officers, there has 
never been available to the Guard or 
Reserves a better qualified and trained 
group of ofhcers than exists today. Prac 
tically every officer in the National 
Guard has had World War Il combat 
experience and many are now returning 
from their additional Korean tours. The 
same is true of the officers in the Army 
Reserve. 

Phe National Guard is a purely volun 
tary force and therein lie both its 
greatest strength and its greatest weak 
ness. It makes the Guard stronger be 
cause the men who join the Guard are 
they want to be. At the 
same time though, it weakens the Guard 


there bec ause 


because valuable training time must be 
devoted to recruiting in order to keep 
the units up to strength. This has 
naturally resulted in proposals to 
draft young men into the Guard or 
some similar method of forced serv 
Most Guard lead 


ers strongly Oppose such measures 


ice in the Guard 


They want the Guard to remain a 
voluntary service (despite the time 
, and 
they have not yet seen a workable 


method of forcing civilians to attend 


and difhculties in recruiting 


training sessions against their will. 
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Both the Army Reserve and the National 
Guard have found that the wording of 
the Universal Military Training and the 
Selective Service Acts which requires 
draftees to fulfill a reserve, obligation 
after their active duty service is just 
words and that these men are not attend 
ing drills or joining organized units in 
any appreciable numbers. The law con 
tains neither the teeth nor the incentive 
to induce veterans to enroll voluntarily 
when they can satisfy the legal require 
ments by letting their names be carried 
in the index card files. 


HAT leads into the biggest problem 

in the whole civilian component pic 
ture . . . how to get citizen-soldier units 
whipped into shape so that a minimum 
of training time after mobilization is re 
quired before the unit is combat-ready 
in the fullest sense. The Korean emer 
gency showed that we had come a long 
way in this direction since mobilization 
for World War Il. But we're still not 
doing well enough. 

Strength is a big part of the problem, 
to be sure. Also, Regular Army instructor 
personnel have been in very short sup 
ply. Then, too, you can only expect citi 
zen soldiers to put in so much time with 
out completely neglecting their families 
and their means of livelihood. A typical 
National Guard unit commander puts 
in two nights a week Cone administra 
tive, and one training), six week-ends a 
vear, fifteen field training days, plus as 
sorted inspections, parades, and other 
ceremonies and meetings. And he gets 
paid for only the regularly scheduled 
program; the rest is on him and _ his 
family. This aspect of the problem must 
be met by making every moment of the 
training time worthwhile. Fortunately 
progress is being made in this direction. 


F we are to build a really strong citizen 

Reserve, we are going to have to face 
the facts as they exist—even though we 
may wish them to be different. We've 
got to provide a place for all officers and 
enlisted men who want to participate 
actively, and we've got to keep a firmer 
grip on those who will only fulfill that 


portion of their military obligation that 
is forced on them. Those who serve 
voluntarily and actively in a Reserve or 
National Guard component are certainly 
entitled to greater consideration in mat 
ters of pay and promotion than those 
who have to be coerced into serving their 
country. 

Several schemes have been advanced 
in the past for strengthening our Reserve 
components. In a past issue of ComBat 
Forces Journat a Reserve colonel ad 
vanced a good suggestion. He would 
have all enlisted men serve in organ 
ized National Guard units. Each of the 
Guard units would have as satellites one, 
two, or three Reserve units composed 
wholly of officers. The Reserve othcers 
could take on some of the instruction 
the Guard units would have some vitally 
needed help and the training for all 
would be greatly improved. Such a pro 
gram as this has the merit of simplicity. 
It seems entirely workable except in 
those few regions where there isn't a 
National Guard outfit. 

Looking a little farther into the fu 
ture, there is always the possibility of 
the National Guard and Army Reserve 
becoming the training vehicle in full or 
in part for a real Universal Military 
lraining program. If reserve duty were 
made an alternative to active duty, re 
serve ranks would fill up fast. But this 
would not be fair in time of emergency 
such as now exists. It is for the future. 

One alternative for these times would 
be to re-draft to active duty those draftees 
who fail to fulfill their reserve obliga 
tion. Such action, if diligently pursued, 
would supply the greatest single source 
of reluctant patriots for the immediate 
future. Coming back to our earlier points 
though, there would have to be a great 
ly expanded National Guard, since the 
Guard has the facilities and equipment 
and the Reserve does not. 


HERE may be a better solution and 
we would stand a better chance of find 
ing it if the Reserve program could be 
evaluated dispassionately and realistical 
ly. We cannot afford the illusion of 
strength created by millions of names in 


filing cabinets. We need organized 


and operating civilian component 
units training the maximum num 
ber of citizen-soldiers. . 

The National Guard needs a 
“Magna Charta” for the 1950s. 
Take it off George Washington’s 
broad back and out from behind 
the militia clause of the Constitu 
tion. It can stand on its feet and it 
can deliver the goods. And that 
should be the determining factor. 
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By moving the piece forward maximum elevation can be attained. However, 
one disadvantage is a loss of 400 mils in deflection. 


OVERHEAD COVER 
FOR ARTILLERY 


CAPTAIN RICHARD JENNINGS 


A frontal view of the bunkers shows that cannoneers have almost complete 
protection against air bursts, and limited protection against ground bursts, 
even on hits and near hits. 


A! twilight on 6 October 1952, about 
200 rounds of 76mm and 122mm 
artillery whistled into the Able and 
Baker positions of the 7th Division's 
48th Field Artillery near Kumwha, Ko 
rea. Manning their howitzers in the 
midst of the fire, the cannoneers re 
turned the fire of the enemy batteries. 

Most of the incoming rounds fell 
over but one burst directly in front of 
the Number 2 gun of Baker Battery, 
knocking the tube from the carriage and 
wounding the chief of section and two 
cannoneers. 

The Chinese fire was part of the prep- 
aration for the CCF attack on White 
Horse Mountain to the west, and fol- 
lowed the normal Chinese practice of 
taking all known artillery and mortar 
positions under fire during an attack. 
Although our counterbattery fire soon 
silenced the enemy guns, the enemy did 
succeed in knocking out one of our 
howitzers and partially neutralized the 
ability of the two batteries to fire. 

During the many months of stale- 
mated fighting, Communist artillery 
had literally gone underground. Tun- 
neled through the Korean mountains 
and holed up in caves, the Chinese field 
pieces were becoming increasingly more 
difficult to locate and destroy. U.N. ar- 
tillery was finding itself facing a numeri 
cally superior, cleverly dug-in artillery 
force that proved a formidable opponent 
during the Triangle Hill and later bat 
tles. 

As an answer to enemy counterbat 
tery fire, the 7th Division's artillery. bor 
rowed an idea from the ROK battalions 
of the 5th Field Artillery Group and 
developed overhead cover for the indi 
vidual artillery pieces. While scarcely 
practicable during a war of movement, 
the overhead gun bunkers serve as worth 





Caprain Ricuarp MiLsurn JENNINGS, 
Artillery, has been operations officer and 
a battery commander since his arrival 
in Korea in September of 1952. As a 
battery commander he completed twen 
ty overhead covers in various positions 
along the 155-mile front. He is a veteran 
of World War II and a 1945 graduate 
of Stanford University. He entered the 
Army in January, 1946. 
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while protection during a static war. 

[he 7th Division was withdrawn from 
the line before work could actually com- 
mence, however, and it was not until 
January 1953 when it returned to the 
line in the Old Baldy Sector, that the 
overhead cover program actually got un- 
der way. 


ORKING against the handicaps of 

frozen ground and freezing weather, 
the artillerymen chipped and_ blasted 
holes for the uprights, and then con 
structed the frames of logs and heavy 
cut timber. The sides were made of 
planking, and the roof was covered with 
logs, sandbags and earth. When the 
sides were completed, earth was bull 
dozed against them as high as the roof 
to economize on sandbags and provide 
better protection and camouflage. 


Although the overheads built by the 
batteries differed slightly in design, a 
typical model for a 105mm _ howitzer 
has a center frame about sixteen feet 
square supporting a roof over the how- 
itzer while a wing on both sides provides 
room to shift the trails and to store 
ammo and section equipment. The front 
center is cut back a few feet to allow 
high-angle fire. While it was hoped to 
obtain 3200 mils traverse, the average 
bunker allowed only about 2800 mils. 


This normally provided enough traverse, 
however, to cover the division front. 


HERE are advantages and disadvan 

tages to the overhead cover. Veterans 
of World War II would probably scoff 
at it, but in a static war as in Korea, 
deviations from standard techniques of- 
ten pay off. 

One of the most obvious disadvantages 
is the limited traverse for both indirect 
and direct fire. In normal fluid-type 
war, this disadvantage would be prohibi 
tive, but on the static front in Korea, 
there have been very few cases of a gun 
being “called out” because of the over 
head. Any deep enemy penetration to 
the flank of the battery position would 
of course require the withdrawal of the 
howitzers from the bunkers and the o« 
cupation of alternate gun positions. 


Not the least of the drawbacks is the 
expense involved in time and construc- 
tion materials. The heavy uprights and 
the stringers supporting the roof must 
be constructed of twelve-inch by twelve- 
inch timbers or equivalent, and, as the 
engineers kept reminding the artillery- 
men, even sandbags run into money. By 
digging the gun pit down several feet 
and pushing earth on the walls, sand 
bags were saved. 
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Rotating bunker gate protects crews from bursts behind the housing. This 
gate can be opened in a few sconds if the piece must be removed. 


fulfilled 
their primary function and do protect 
gun crews and ammunition during ene 
my shelling. The bunker protects the 
cannoneers from fragments from the 
rear, sides, or directly overhead. The 
men are vulnerable only to bursts in 
front of or slightly above the firing aper 
ture or to direct hits on the bunker by 
heavy caliber shells. It is estimated that 
the bunker could withstand the hit of a 
mortar or light artillery piece. 

The storage space in the wings of the 
overhead practically eliminate the need 


The overhead covers have 


Bunkers also provide cover for ammunition. 


for conventional ammunition bunkers. 
Iwo hundred rounds may be kept com 
fortably within the overhead, facilitating 
the handling and preparation of the 
rounds by the cannoneers. 

Many artillerymen will stick with the 
requirements of 6400 mil traverse and 
decry the “Maginot Line” danger of stat 
ic positions. The fact remains, though, 
that the overhead covers have permitted 
our guns, despite enemy shelling, to re 
main with their primary mission—that 
of timely and continuous fire support for 
the infantry. 


This one holds 200 rounds. 





LARGE amount of weather informa 

tion is gathered by many separate 
agencies at different places in the combat 
Zone, but up to now these data have 
never been fully integrated, coordinated, 
evaluated and disseminated for the joint 
It is a job that could 
be done by the Air-Ground Weather 
Center which the Tactical Air Force sets 
up close to the Joint Operations Center. 

It is the Joint Operations Center's job 


use ol all services, 


to integrate the air and ground effort. 
lt has 
and so is In a good position to develop 
its weather activities farther for the ad 


a fine communications network 


vantage of all the services. In the past, 
divisions and lower units have received 
limited and weather 
forecasts through their intelligence chan 


nels. 


often inaccurate 


[here are more than twenty-five Army 
units scattered within the combat area 
of a field army that have weather equip 
ment they use to get ballistic informa 
tion for the correction of their own gun 
fire. Here are the types of units and 
their equipment 

(1) Meteorological sections of Field 


Artillery 


direction finder, radiosonde 


radio 
radio 


observation battalions; 
sounding device), radiosonde receptor, 
barometer, psychrometer, theodolite, bal 
loon, anemometer. 





LisuTENANT Cotonet Freperick G, 
Wurre, Infantry, is presently on duty 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., as G2 Air of XVIII 
Corps. A graduate of West Point, Class 
of 1940, Colonel White was first com 
missioned in the Coast Artillery Corps 
but transferred to the Infantry in 1944. 
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2) Division artillery meteorological 


sections pibal ; theodolite, balloon, ba 
rometer, psychrometer. 

3) AAA identical equip 
ment to the artillery observation battal 
ion’s meteorological section. 


J 
groups, 


4) “AAA brigades; two sections, iden 
tical to group, capable of obtaining 
weather information. 

(5) Meteorological sections of infan 
try heavy mortar battalions; barometer, 
psye hrometer, anemometer, 


THE 


WEATHER 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
FREDERICK G. WHITE 


6) Meteorological sections of smoke 
generator battalions; same as infantry 
heavy mortar battalion. 

7) Guided missiles battalions; 
weather equipment currently under 
study subject to change is believed to 
be barometer, psychrometer, anemome 
ter and possibly theodoloite and balloon. 

The barometers, of course, give the 
air pressure; the anemometers tell the 
surface wind speed and wind direction; 
the theodolite gives data on the winds 


a oe. Yi 


Launching a radiosonde. In the foreground are a Rawin set and a theodolite. 
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aloft; and the psychrometer shows air 
temperatures. The radio direction find 
er, radiosonde and radiosonde receptor SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF A PROPOSED ARMY AREA WEATHER 
are electronic equipment capable of COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK FROM FRONT TO REAR 

giving the wind speed and direction, 
temperatures, pressures, and relative 
humidity at elevations up to one hun Li 


dred thousand feet. G 


UT it isn’t good enough to make use 

of weather information at the big 
headquarters only. Weather information 
should be used to help the fighting man 
accomplish his mission. 

Weather experts claim that if all in 
formation gathered in the combat area 

































































were integrated ind evaluated properly, 











commanders could be given forecasts up 














to 90 percent accurate for a specific, 





limited area 
In World War II advantage was sel 


dom taken of suc h forecasts. Communi- 





cations channels were not clearly defined 
and the information came too late to 
be of value to divisions and their combat 
units. In Korea weather experts have 












































been assigned as far forward as division. 
3ut they report that information is still 
gathered piecemeal and that all sources 
and communications channels are not 
used to full advantage. There are not 



































enough trained forecasters to scatter even 
thinly across a front. 








The chart on this page suggests a 
weather communications plan which 
takes advantage of a system that al 
ready exists. Without much strain it 
could handle brief coded weather re 
ports from each station about four times 
daily. 

If we put all our combat area weather WEATHER 
equipment in single harness, all ground CENTER 
commanders would have details on fog, 
snow, hail, rain, low clouds, winds, 
visibility, and trafficability. And _ pilots 
flying close support missions would have 
















































































the information they need on such Wire Chemien! Smoke Generates Settation 
things as low clouds, visibility and wind. 
Moreover, the data that ground units cone ist lane ak ial i 
could provide to the Air Force weather 
center would he of great value since Infantry Regiment Command Post Hq & Hq AAA Brigade 


they would greatly improve weather é. 
fore t Division Command Post Field Artillery Observation Battalion 
orecasts 


Consolidated weather information 
would also be a help in forecasting bal- 
listic information for gunfire correction. 
With long range guided missiles and 
guns of all different sizes including the 
280mm atomic gun in the Army combat 
area there is need for the most accurate 
weather information possible. And radio 
logical and bacteriological defense ex XXX 
perts are likewise vitally interested in x 
all ty pes of weather information. 


Sound weather information is of great Data from the twenty-five units in a field army that have weather collecting 
interest to practically everybodv. equipment can be coordinated at the weather center at the JOC 
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Corps Command Post Hq & Hq Battery, Division Artillery 
Army Command Post Hq & Haq Battery, Corps Artillery 
Fire Support Coordination Center Hq & Hq Battery, Army Artillery 


um Infantry Heavy Mortar Battalion Guided Missile Battalion 

















THIS IS TACTICS? 


This discourse on how and with 


what the Army fights won’t en- 


lighten civilians, but may startle 


the long-hairs at Leavenworth 


W' hear and see constant reference 
these days to a mysterious and very 
awesome science called Tactics. Un 
doubtedly, some confusion exists about 
this word and its basic fundamentals. 
We shall eliminate that confusion in 
this article 

‘It should be stated that the material 
contained herein is unclassified and is 
in no danger of being classified.) But 
before we can start we must outline the 
BIG PICTURE. 

The basic purpose of the Army is to 
defend the country against attack. This 
it does with the aid of other services, 
dressed in various shades of blue. 
Among these are the Waves, the Air 
Force, the Navy and the Marines. These 
are collectively referred to as the United 
States Army Transportation Corps. 

The Army is divided into a number 
of armies (not to be confused with 
Army). These and the number must 
always be spelled out (beginning with 
the First Army). Furthermore, these 
armies (not to be confused with Army_ 
are sometimes grouped together for tac 
tical reasons into army groups, which 
are larger armies (but not Army); army 
groups are also numbered, using Arabic 
numerals: 6th Army Group. 

Since it requires much supplying and 
servicing to maintain an Army, a basic 
division of labor arose, and we have 
branches of service known as either 
Arms or Services. 

The Arms are such branches as the 
Infantry, Artillery and Combat Graves 
Registration. 

The Services are the supplying and 
technical branches such as Quartermas 
ter Corps, Medical Corps and Ord 
nance (which makes laws, known as 





Lrevrenant Lewrs F. Votre, Infantry, is 
on duty with the 5th Infantry Disivion, 
Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. He 
wrote this piece while enduring the tor- 
tures our civilization inflicts on young 
lieutenants of infantry at Fort Benning. 
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the Articles of War; when the Air 
Force was still united with the Army, 
these were known as the Articles of 
Confederation). In combat, the Serv 
ices have the added responsibility of 
sending up second lieutenants with 
the daily rations. 


HE popular mind recognizes three 
basic weapons, two of which are ba- 
zookas. This is highly untrue. The 
Army is faced with many different tac- 
tical situations in each of which a dif 


..» when we wish to kill young horses 


ferent weapon plays the primary role. 
For example, if we wish to kill young 
horses, we use the Colt .45. This is an 
amazingly efficient weapon, its effec 
tiveness increasing until it becomes 
dangerous at arm’s length. 

The standard infantry weapon is the 
MI rifle. The M1 is also known by 
another name, which is credited to a 
tearfully grateful French Ambassador 
during the last war, who remarked to 
an American general, “M’sieur, this is 
one ga’rand rifle.” The weight of the 
rifle is 9.75 pounds. After 20 miles, the 
decimal point drops out. 

The junior officer's weapon is the 
carbine. This is so there won't be too 
many senior officers. 

American machine guns come in two 
calibers, .30 and .50. Furthermore, 
there are “heavies” and “lights.” The 
caliber .50, although heavy, is not the 
“heavy”; the .30 is. But, the .30 is 
also the “light,” the difference between 
the two .30s being that in some locali 
ties, water is more plentiful than air, 
and is therefore used as a cooling agent. 

Mortars are high-trajectory weapons 
which are very useful in firing over 
such obstacles as hills, trees, buildings 
and friendly newsmen. As an alterna- 
tive, in the latter case, we use a bazooka. 


Artillery is classified as “heavy,” “me- 


dium” or “light.” These pieces are always 
fired by a man in a Piper Cub who pulls 
a long string. 

Any combat action gains much of its 
shock and surprise from the expert use 
of tanks and similar armored vehicles. 
These come in two classes: the best in 
the world and the next best. 

Modern science has made it possible 
for heavy firepower to be an organic (not 
a bad word as used here) part of the 
small infantry unit. The principle of the 
recoilless rifle has made it possible to 
have 57mm, 75mm and 105mm guns in 
the front lines where they can be moved 
swiftly if the tactical situation demands. 
An added advantage is that, when sur 
rounded, we can fire in two directions at 
once. 

The tactical groupings employed in 
combat, from smallest to largest are: 

Squad 

Section 

Detachment 

Platoon 

Company 

Detachment 

Battalion 

Detachment 

Regiment 

Detail 

Regimental combat team 

Division 

Corps 

Army (Not to be confused with 

Army ) 

Army Group 

(There is also a tactical group known 
as a Task Force. It can consist of one 
man, armed or unarmed, or many thou 
sands of men, armed or unarmed. 


. . artillery is always fired from a 
Piper cub 
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SQUAD is commanded by a sergeant 

except when commanded by some- 
one else). Its purpose in the attack is 
to close wit! the enemy, and by skillful 
use of its bazookas, artillery pieces and 
atomic weapons, to destroy him. On 
the other hand, its purpose in the de 
fense is to permit the enemy to close 
with it and then by skillful use of its 
bazookas, artillery pieces and atomic 
weapons, to destroy him. 

The squad is a team, and as such, 
reaches its peak of effectiveness when 
each man masters his own job and 
works harmoniously with the rest. The 
squad, like all teams, has basic forma 
tions which it uses as conditions vary. 
Also, the squad works on a “field” in 
the sense that it is given a limited 
frontage in all actions. However, the 
frontage varies with the mission, the 
strength of or rather his 
lack of weakness) and the type of ter- 
rain. But safely that it 
rarely exceeds ten miles. 


the enemy 


we can say 
formations, 


the squad forms itself in a line parallel 


In one of these basic 
to the target and rushes it, hiring from 
the hip, knee or ankle, depending on 
the man’s height. This is referred to as 
“St. Peter's Express.” 

\ variation of this formation, used in 
early morning or twilight attacks, em- 
ploys trickery. The squad is aligned 
parallel to the target, but each man has 
his back toward it. Then, in the hazi 
ness of the weak light, the men slowly 
inch their way backward. The enemy, 
seeing this, thinks the squad is running 
away and becomes overconfident. 


When 


valley S OF 


dehiles, 
“Congo Line” 
This consists of a 
column of men firing to alternate flanks 
on each fourth step. 


advancing through 
jungles, the 


formation is used. 


Only in final-type actions, such as 
ending wars, destroying armies or tak 
ing cities, does the squad use a double 
envelopment. This consists of sending 
two highly mobile units of riflemen to 
opposite flanks and in circular motions 
around the enemy while a crushingly 
irresistible holding attack is mounted 
from the front. 

The single envelopment is used in 
ending half a war, destroying half an 
army or capturing half a city. 

In the defense the squad puts its 
tanks in foxholes, destroys bridges and 
dams, floods valleys, blows the top off 
mountains and in general attempts to 
make a nuisance of itself. But all the 
while, the squad leader, reading his 
manuals by the rockets’ red glare, knows 
that the defense is mounted only tem- 
porarily when conditions force it upon 
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. . the most dangerous man in the 
world 


us, and that an attack will be launched 
at the earliest moment. 


HE next larger unit is the platoon, 

commanded by the inevitable second 
lieutenant. He is absolutely necessary 
to the functioning of the Army, some 
what like an office boy to Wall Street. 
He is tall, young, brilliant, handsome 
and terribly confused. The most dan 
gerous man in the world is a young 
lieutenant with a map. 

The platoon, being approximately 
four times as large as a squad, naturally 
has within it greater capabilities of sus 
tained firepower, and maneuverability 
in combat. Also, it has larger weapons 
than does the squad espec ially its 
atomic Weapons. 

Platoons are particularly effective in 
the siege of towns and cities. The or 
thodox method of pursuing this busi 
ness 18: 

(1) Pick a city located on a hill, be 
cause pictures of soldiers rushing up a 
hill are dramatic and make the front 
pages of newspapers. 


2) Surround the city on only three 


Up: 
TATA \y 


..« S2 has 40 beautiful agents 


sides. This conserves strength and allows 
for greater concentration. 

3) Begin an air, ground and sea at 
tack (the last may be omitted only if the 
city is landlocked and if permission is 
obtained in advance from the army com 
mander [not to be confused with Army] 
who apologies in advance to the nearest 
Admiral-in-Chief for the omission; this is 
known as liaison which breeds unifica 
tion This—the air, ground and sea 
attack, not the Admiral—will divert the 
enemy. 

4) Send a patrol into the fourth, 
unguarded section of the city. This 
patrol will enter the railroad station 
and tear up all the tickets, thus pre 
venting retreat, supply or reinforce 
ments. 

5) Sit back and starve them out. 


HE the smallest unit 


which carries on its own administra 


company 1S 


tion. This means it keeps its own rec 
ords, feeds its men, and supplies and 
resupplies itself 
petual motion 


this is known as per 


The company in combat is usually 
commanded by but 
times by a lieutenant. A 
lieutenant is a second lieutenant who 
bleached his bars. 

Whatever the company com 
mander might do, he must make a daily 
phone call to the supply sergeant to 


a captain, some 


first first 


else 


order food, ammo and second lieuten 
ants. 

The company has a sizable reserve 
and with it can often launch and sus 
The re 
serve is kept behind during the initial 


tain a very aggressive attack. 


phases of combat. It is the company 
commander's “ace-in-the-hole” which he 
uses to exploit weaknesses in the enemy 
line. When not needed by the company, 
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it is used to relieve surrounded 


Marine 


any 
division in the area 


EXT in the 
battalion has a staff. The 


sists of 


size is 
staff con 
referred to Cin 
numerical sequence ) as $1; $2; $3; and 
$4. The duties of the 


sections are 


four sections, 


men in these 
to advise the commander, 
inform him of the situation, relieve him 
of details, and to carry out his orders in 
their respective fields which are per 
sonnel, intelligence, operations and sup 
ply 

82, the intelligence officer, has a spe 
4 ial int« lligence and reconnaissance pla 


toon beautiful 


consisting of — forty 
blondes with mink coats and long ciga 
rette holders, who infiltrate the enemy 
lines in brand-new station wagons. 
The principal duty of the $4, supply 
ofhicer, Consists of screaming into a tele 
white 


phone, “No, we 


ain't vot no 
paint. Regimental S4 uses two tele 
phone Ss 

These staffs are also pres nt in all 
the battalion The 


only exceptions to the des« ription given 


units larger than 
above are that the number of officers of 
the special staff in division and higher 
the general staff sections are designated 
as (1, (2, (,3 and (54 


beautiful redheads wear 


(2's eighty 
ermine wraps 
and ride in Juxurious limousines 

\ regiment which numbers more than 
4. 000 


men except when it numbers 


4,000 


embodiment of speed, weight and punch 


less men) is the perfect 
needed for sustained actions. 

Next in size we have the Regimental 
Combat to combat 


Team. It is used 


reyiments 

HIE strong right arm of the Army, 

the unit which can and does deliver 
the heavy final type blow is the division 
This is the smallest unit in which all 
arms and services are represented (not 
parliamentarily, it should be empha 
sized ), and which can carry on a com 
bat action and sustain itself in battles 
alone 

\ corps is a tactical combination of 
two or more divisions. An army con 
sists of two or more corps, and an army 
group is a grouping of armies Cnot to 
be confused with Army 
Our overseas armies are grouped into 
Asiatic 


which is responsible for entertainment 


Theaters, such as the Theater, 


in Japan, and the European Theater, 
Valli The USO 


does not come under these ‘Theaters, 


which discovered 


but is a subsidiary and independent or 
ganization. 
Now you know 
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all about the Army. 


battalion Lhe 


The Armored Cavalry Regiment (Light) is a skilled 


recon outfit, not another armored combat command 
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|' we ever quit living in the military 
p find that the Armored 
Cavalry Regiment 


ast, We may 


light), now an or 
phan child of the armor arm, can solve 
most of our reconnaissance problems of 


the future. ‘This regiment is not armor, 


except in name and certain pieces of 
equipment, but is a Corps reconnais 
sance outfit. It may well be the Corps 
Commander's most useful tool in keep 
ing constantly up to date on the enemy, 
the terrain and the other details he has 
to know before he can outline his plan 
of action to his G3. Lhe greater disper 


Cotonet Suirtey THomas, USAR-re 
tired, has been studying, practicing and 
teac hing tactical intelligence and ground 
reconnaissance since 1918 when he was 
successively a platoon commander and 
S2 in the 26th Infantry, Ist Infantry Di 
vision, in France. He says he took part 
in every engagement by the 26th In 
fantry and “did ‘T&R’ on horse, foot and 
belly.” During the Second World War 
he was Director of ‘Training, Military 
Intelligence ‘Training Center, Camp 
Ritchie, Md. He is a graduate of the 
British IV Army Sniping School, the 
French photo-interpreter and order of 
battle schools, U.S. Army intelligence 
school, and the Command and General 
Staff College. He has written two 
books—The History of the A.E.F., and 
S-2 in Action—and many magazine ar 


ticles. Tle now lives in High Orchard, 
Pa. 


sion that will be necessary in an atomic 
war will make this regiment and the 
photo-interpreters the principal recon 
naissance tools of the Corps G2, and 
through him, of the infantry division 
G2. The training and methods of use 
of the Armored Cavalry Regiment 
light) are therefore of vital impor 
tance. 

With the recent the de 
tails of the 280mm gun, which is ca 


release of 


pable of firing high-explosive and atomic 
shells twenty miles or more, we must 
begin to discuss the effects this weap 
on will have on the tactics of all arms 
in land the future. We 
would be foolish not to assume that our 
enemies also have this weapon. Such 
a gun will force greater dispersal of any 


wartare of 


concentrations of troops. Each improve 
ment in the range and effectiveness of 
artillery and the increased mobility. of 
modern forces has resulted in widening 
the 


bodies. 


distance between opposing main 
This trend continues. 

The possession of such a gun, guided 
missiles, modern bombers, and guerrilla 
action will all tend to decrease the ef 
fectiveness of mass action. The logisti 
great armies, such as 
were employed in Europe in both world 
wars, will become increasingly more 
dificult. Warfare of the future wili 


hardly have a “static” front line with a 
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great build-up of men and supplies in 
rear Instead, the entire theater 


will be 


areas, 
the combat zone. Troops and 
supplies will either be underground in 
strongly defended “islands” or on the 
move and widely dispersed. Greater 
reliance will be placed on small mobile 
forces capable of greatly increased fire 
power. This will place an ever increas 
on intelligence and recon 


staff 


demand _ for 


Ing burden 


naissance ofhcers and an ever 


increasing various recon 
naissance agencies both air and ground. 

In this kind of warfare the G2 of an 
infantry division will find it is impera 
tive to maintain constant patrols, sent 
as deeply as possible mto the enemy 
outpost positions, to the division front, 


flanks and even in the division's rear. 


deed would be the G2 who gave this 
outhit the mission of piercing the ene 
my's outpost, and developing the “who, 
what and where” of the enemy's main 
body and intervening terrain. 

But can’t the Reconnaissance Com 
pany be strengthened by the attachment 
of a flock of tanks and perhaps a mo 
torized infantry battalion 
artillery? It won't work. 
ment of other troops to a highly trained 


and 
The attach 


some 


reconnaissance unit Is courting disaster. 
Of course, the problem of command can 
be handled through the wording of the 
order, but the ancient and utterly fal 
that 
wears infantry insignia is a born “sneak 


Skilled 


reconnalssance patrols, be it one man, 


lac 1OUS theory every man who 


er and peeker” isn't tenable. 


ORE THAN 


the highest quality. 

There is a school of reconnaissance 
Lhe that 
along firing at every possible spot where 


by fire. theory is you roll 
an enemy unit might be lurking, and, 


from its answering fire Cif you have 


not destroyed it), you learn its position 
and strength. It may work on green 
troops, but experienced and disciplined 
troops pull in their necks, watch the 
patrol go by, and hit it in its vulnerable 
and not well padded rear, 

Thorough reconnaissance ts not casy. 
It is one of the arts of war. Those who 
perform it successfully are masters of the 
battlefield But look 
it as just other military duty to which 
ce tailed 
wondering why they failed and were 


those who upon 


any soldier may be will be 


re lie ved. 


H IW, then, can the G2 of an infantry 
division vel this absolutely vital in 
Unless 
the commander knows the “who, what 
ol the 


formation for his commander? 


and where” enemy and the tet 


ro 


threat of 


There will be the constant 
guerrilla bands, airborne assaults and 


long range missile attacks. 


HE answer to this patrol requirement 
seems simple. G2 has a Reconnais 
sance Company to do the deep recon 
for the But is it 
170 officers and 


naissance division. 
strong enough? Can 
men, with seven light tanks, five at 
mored vehicles, three mortars, six rocket 
caliber .50 machine 


launchers, three 


guns, nine caliber .30 machine guns 


and 124 rifles, wing their way through 
and 
more 


enemy-held areas safely, surely 


usefully? They will need a lot 
than the bullet proot vest and panties to 


\nd if they 


don't yet back they aren't useful. This 


get them there and back. 


puny force would easily be gobbled up 
or obliterated by the first strong outpost 
position it encountered. Foolhardy in 
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three men, a squad, a platoon, a com 
pany, a battalion or even a regiment, 
must tremendous and 


have Spec ific 


training together. No one is happy 
about going ona patrol unless he knows 
that every other man on that patrol 1S 
a trained and experienced member of 
the team. It is very much like moun 
tain climbing. When you start up the 
precipice, you don’t want any novices 
on the rope. 

Personal preferences aren't decisive 
and men can be ordered to work to 
gether. However, on a deep reconnais 
sance through the enemy's screening 
force, with the mission of developing 
the enemy’s positions, the study of the 
terrain, the location of the main body 
and the capture and interrogation of 
vitally important prisoners, mixed units 
untrained as a team are a liability. De ep 
teamwork of 


reconnaissance requires 


rain, he is in for some very unpleasant 
Lhe old still holds 


“It is permissible to be defeated, 


surprises. maxim 
true 
but ne ver to be surprised.” 

But the 


about all those attached specialist teams? 


question comes up, how 
The G2 has photo-interpreter, interro 
; of war, order of battle, 


military intelligence interpreter, trans 


gator of prisone 


lator and counterintelligence teams Sit 
ting around ready to put on their indi 
vidual acts. Why not put them to work? 
They do all they can with the material 
they have. The photo-interpreters get 
their raw material from pictures taken 


from a plane. They produce a lot of 


Valuable, that 
1S, when it is considered with other in 
formation. All the other 
the exception of 


valuable information. 


teams with 
counterintelligence 
which by its nature produces more neg 
rely 
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upon deep reconnaissance for the raw 
material on which to work. In World 
War II, as in World War I, and there 
is no indication that it will be different 
the next time, eighty-five percent of all 
information of the enemy came from 
captured prisoners and documents. The 
only source of this vital material is re 
connaissance, deep reconnaissance that 
penetrates the enemy's power. 

But the big question still remains: 
how will the G2 of an infantry division 
get the raw material for his specialist 
teams to work on to develop the infor 
mation of the enemy and the terrain? 
One source is still available. Each corps 
and army has an Armored Cavalry Regi 
ment especially designed for 
this purpose. It is, or should be, trained 


light 


to do the necessary deep reconnaissance 
for the two or three infantry divisions 
of the corps. 


HE 
light 


Armored Cavalry Regiment 
is designed and made a part 
of each Corps purely to perform recon 
naissance missions. It should have no 
other duties and, when properly trained 
and used, will have a full-time job in 
keeping division G2s and_ the Corps 
G2 supplied with the raw material from 
which the specialist teams can produce 
usable information of the enemy and 
the terrain. 

But if unit, 
shouldn't it be used with other armored 


No, definitely. 


cavalry” 


this is an “armored 


units? Armor is “heavy 
and these reyiments are spe 
cifically labeled “light.” The missions 
of the two are diametrically opposed. 
“Light cavalry,” the Hussars and Light 
Dragoons of the English and the Uhlans 
of Germany, is lightly equipped for 
long and deep rides. Its mission is 

It is the 
cavalry of J. E. B. Stuart, particularly 


Maryland 


screcniny and reconnalssance 


in the first campaign 1 


around Richmond. Light cavalry, pre 


sumably, is habitually out on deep re 
connaissance. 

Armored divisions are the lineal de 
the old heavy horse cay 
Lhe last 
heavy horse was at Soissons, late in the 
afternoon of 18 August 1918, the first 
day of that engagement, when the in 


fantry by surprise attack had opened a 


scendants of 


alry. recorded “charge” of 


hole in the German lines several miles 


wide. lwo regiments of the finest 
French heavy cavalry were sent in to ex 
ploit this advantage, and deliver the 
coup de grace to the staggering and be 
wildered German army. As the trumpets 
sounded, and the columns fanned out 
at a gallop, German “trench strafing” 


planes, seemingly hundreds of them, 
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tried in vain to rout that cavalry charge 
with machine-gun fire. They had little 
effect. But German motorized machine- 
gun units arrived just in time, unlim- 
bered and did the trick. They decimated 
that wave of charging horsemen. That 
was the end of heavy horse cavalry, 

Subsequently, in the U.S., two cav- 
alrymen, Adna Chaffee and George 
Patton, developed the idea of a substi- 
tute for heavy horse cavalry, by using 
the English-invented tank. This gradu 
ally became the armored division. As 
such, armored divisions are usually held 
in corps reserve awaiting the break- 
through, to go in for the kill or else to 
swing wide on the flank and sever the 
life line. Chaffee and Patton received 
little support and had to improvise the 
“mechanized brigade,” and also to suffer 
much quite ribald comment. Heinz 
Guderian, however, hopped on the band 
wagon. An infantryman himself, he 
had the vision, and developed the Pan- 
zer divisions in the German Army. In 
Poland, in 1939, he showed what they 
could do as the successors of the Na 
poleonic heavy cavalry, and Blitzkrieg 
became a household word. 


HE armored division has its own re 
connaissance battalion. It is a “light 
cavalry” unit designed to do the job for 
an armored division. But this  battal- 
ion is not strong enough to go all the 
way and get the vital, strategic infor 
mation necessary for a succ esstul opera 
tion. The G2 of an armored division 
must rely on the corps G2 to get this to 
him. And it must be secured by the 
Armored Cavalry Regiment (light) 
which operates under the staff responsi 
bility of the corps G2 for reconnaissance 
Par. 79, F.M. 30-5 

The Armored Cavalry Regiment 
light 
“armored” units. 


missions 


is quite different from other 
The word “armored” 
in its title is there merely because, in the 
swallowing of the old cavalry corps, 
armor found that it had also some “light” 
cavalry units on its hands. 

The following, from F.M. 17-95, 
dated September 1951, gives the basic 
doctrine on the employment of the 
Armored Cavalry (light). 


Paragraph 2 reads as follows: 


ma ' 
Regiment 


The primary role of the armored cav- 
alry regiment is to engage in security, 
light combat and reconnaissance mis 
sions. The regiment is not designed to 
engage in combat with hostile armor 
or strongly organized defenses. The 
regiment is highly mobile and lightly 
armored; these characteristics primarily 
determine its combat role. 


As the basic doctrine, it is dificult to 
understand the point of view of so many 


individuals in armor who quite openly 
deplore the above paragraph, and still 
insist that this unit must somehow be 
used as the fourth combat command of 
an armored division, because the word 
armor appears in its name. In their en- 
thusiasm for the heavy cavalry role, they 
forget that many a corps will not have 
an armored division. There are not 
enough to go around. 


HE thoughts of many of the armored 

people are quite clearly expressed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas O. Rooney, 
Armor, former instructor at the Army 
Command and General Staff College, 
in an article, “Put the ‘Combat’ in 
Combat Reconnaissance,” in the Mili 
tary Review of February 1951. In his 
first premise, Colonel Rooney appears 
to confuse the idea of security. “Flank 
security” is not fighting on the flank. 
The proper meaning is protecting the 
flank from surprise. The “blurb” or 
“come on” of the article states: “The 
reconnaissance unit used habitually for 
flank security or reconnaissance missions 
is a waste of power.” In the article 
proper Colonel Rooney writes: 

Let us visualize such an operation 
fuse of the armored regiment (light) 
as a delaying force]. The armored di 
vision, reinforced with corps medium 
artillery and one battalion of heavy 
tanks from the armored cavalry group, 
is the covering force in the corps zone, 
with a mission of delaying the advance 
of the enemy for five days. 

The armored cavalry regiment 
(light), reinforced with two battalions 
of light armored artillery and one bat 
talion of heavy tanks from the armored 
cavalry group, maintains contact with 
the enemy and delays the advance of 
hostile forces until enemy action forces 
it to withdraw through the initial de 
laying position of the armored division. 

Initially, the regiment operates di 
rectly under corps control, providing 
the corps commander with information 
of the enemy’s advance until such 
time as the regiment is driven back 
through the armored division’s initial 
delaying position many miles in front 
of the corps selected defensive posi 
tion. Direct communications and liai- 
son between the regiment and the ar 
mored division ensure the necessary 
coordination between the force main 
taining contact, and the coy ering force. 
The reinforced regiment, with its mo 
bility and firepower, can certainly de 
lay the 1 advance of the enemy 
even on a broad front, and provide the 
time required for the covering force to 
establish its initial delaying position. 
Upon passing through the initial de 
laying position of the armored division, 
the regiment is attached to the armored 
division for continued combat. 

When the regiment is attached, the 
armored division commander may em- 
ploy it to protect his flanks, but he 
should bear in mind the power and 
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combat capabilities of the regiment. 
He now has at his disposal the equiva- 
lent of a fourth combat command, 
which enables him to employ three 
commands on the line, and retain the 
fourth in reserve. Another formation 
might be adopted, so as to have two 
combat commands on the line, with the 
reserve command and the regiment de 
ployed in subsequent positions to the 
rear, to ensure depth in his delaying 
action. 


* * * 


This example has been used to dem 
onstrate how reconnaissance units can 
be employed profitably. The habitual 
use of such a combat unit only for 
flank security or reconnaissance missions 
is a waste of available power. 


OLONEL ROONEY~and he is voca 
tive of so many in armor—fails to re 
member that reconnaissance, continued 
day and night, is vital to the corps com 
mander. This continuous action, con 
ducted by his corps G2, can be the real 
difference between success and failure. 
Surely, even the most ardent advocate 
of charge, that of committing everything 
to the attack, must consider, in his en 
thusiasm, that the retention of ten per 
cent of the effective force in continuing 
reconnaissance and protection from sur 
prise, is fully warranted. A corps com 
mander has usually nine combat teams 
or combat commands, all relatively of the 
strength of an infantry regiment, and 
supporting artillery. In addition, he has 
one Armored Cavalry Regiment (light). 
The corps commander's strength, there 
fore, is nine heavy units and one light. 
His nine heavy units have been trained 
for heavy one 
tenth of is trained and 
equipped for quite another kind of war 
fare. 


warfare. But one unit 


his Cc ymmand 


Indeed, the armored cavalry regi 
light) is specifically prohibited 
from heavy warfare. 


ment 


Continuous reconnaissance, even dur 
ing the most serious engagements (to 
protect the corps from surprise is al 
Ways necessary. | here may be OC casions 
when the corps commander may decide 
to throw all of his “heavy units” into the 
battle, but he 


about the possibility of surprise, and keep 


must always remember 


that vital ten percent of his command on 
its primary job of “sneaking and peek 


ing” in all possible directions to prevent 
possible surprise trom the front, the 
flanks and the rear. 


Only a foolhardy 
corps commander would commit his last 
ten percent, his trained reconnaissance 
troops, before his last command decision 
had been made. 

It is reckless to advocate that this unit, 
specifically armed, equipped, and Cit is 
hoped trained for the deep reconnais 
sance so vital to the life of the whole 
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corps, should be used as the “fourth 
combat command” of an armored division 
except in extremes. 


OMBAT is not all charge. In most 
actions, a skillful corps commander 
decides upon his tactics after he has 
studied his enemy. He does not use the 
same tactics on every enemy formation. 
If they are green, one thing goes; if they 
are experienced but tired, another thing 
goes; but if they are rested, first-class, 
experienced troops, then that is another 
matter. Put yourself in the position ol 
the enemy general who found that he 
was facing General Joe Doaks, when he 
thought all the time he was facing Pat 
ton. He got off easy. But suppose he 
had based his decisions on the fact that 
he was facing old, dumb, stubborn Gen 
eral Joe, when it was really Patton! 
Wars are not won except by a study of 
the personal peculiarities of each indi 
vidual commander. A graphic example 
of this was a division in World War I. 
It was made up of Regular Army units. 
In its first battle, it ran away. The divi 
sion commander was relieved, a new, 
tough, experienced old soldier was given 
command. In two weeks he rounded up 
the soldiers of the division and by dint 
of a tremendous personality, changed the 
25,000 officers and men of that division 
into one of the finest fighting organiza 
You 
cannot fight wars by blueprints laid out 
in advance. Ovid said, many years be 
fore the Christian era, Fas est ab hostia 


tions in the history of our Army. 


docere—It is your duty to study your 
enemy. Ovid is just as right today as he 
was then. These “power” experts forget 
that brute force never won a battle. Gen 
eral Lee had a three-to-one numerical 
advantage on the first day at Gettysburg, 
but the lack of current information of 
the enemy (his cavalry was out doing 
some such job as Colonel Rooney advo 
cates ), left him practically blind on the 
battlefield, thereby losing his advantage. 
Had his information of the enemy been 
adequate, he could have been in Phila 
delphia on the day he was defeated at 
Gettysburg. 

Of course the rules laid down in field 
manuals do not always govern. There 
may come a time when G2 must sur 
render his Armored Cavalry Regiment 
(light) to G3 to plug a hole in the line. 
When the time comes that the com 
manding general has decided that he 
knows the enemy's one and only capa 
bility and has no further use for infor 
mation from his G2, and after he has 
sent his G3 to gather up all the cooks, 
kitchen police, band, clerks, stenogra 
phers, messengers, and “dog robbers” 


and lead them forward, arming them 
selves as they go across the field of bat- 
tle, and has sent one aide to pack his 
bag preparatory for a long journey and 
the other aide to snatch a white sheet 
from his bed, just in case his guess as 
to the situation turned out to be cor 
rect—then the corps commander may 
be justified in using his Armored Cav 
alry Regiment (light) to plug a hole in 
the line. 


HE Armored Cavalry Regiment (light) 
is neither an offensive nor a defensive 
unit. The 
regiment must be trained to avoid com 
bat whenever possible. Its sole mission 
is to search for 


lt is a reconnaissance unit. 


information—continu 
ously. It is composed of three recon 


naissance battalions, a 


headquarters 
company and a service company. Each 
battalion is capable of acting independ 
ently, or the regiment can act as a 
whole. Each battalion is composed of 
three reconnaissance companies, a me 
dium tank company and an assault gun 
company. The battalion is, therefore, 
a well balanced force capable of work 
ing its way well forward, possibly in 
front of a division to keep the division 
G2 and the corps G2 constantly advised 
on the actions of the enemy $ main 
body, and thus provide security from 
surprise. But, should the enemy outpost 
screen be too tough and too deep for a 
battalion to penetrate, then the whole 
Armored Cavalry Regiment (light 
The regiment is strong 
enough, and is designed and equipped to 
perform such a reconnaissance mission. 
With 51 tanks, 18 assault guns, 72 
light tanks, 97 armored vehicles and 
eight liaison planes, the 151 officers and 
2,732 men are capable of brushing aside 
or slugging their way through any out 
post position, protected from small arms 
fire or shell fragments. 


can 
get through. 


All reconnaissance troops should be 
recognized as the “fourth” combat ari, 
equal with infantry, artillery and ar 
mor. Its tactics are different 
totally different. A recon 
naissance unit of any size seeks always, 


and its 
mission 1S 


if possible, to fulfill its mission without 
being delayed by combat. Its mission is 
to get through, get the information and 
lo do 


this, it may have to engage in light 


yet back as quickly as possible. 


combat to push aside screening forces, 
but unless it is fully necessary in the 
performance of the mission, it always 
avoids unnecessary combat. 

Let’s never forget that J. E. B. Stu 
art's gay but useless chase of a wagon 
train before and during Gettysburg cost 
Lee that campaign. 
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The aim of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
is to create an understanding of problems involved in 


BILIZATION OF TOTAL POWER 


COLONEL BERNARD S. WATERMAN 


A the very top of the service schools 
system are two sister institution 

the NX ition il WU ar ¢ olle ve and the In 
dustrial College of the Armed 
[he place and purpose of the first are 


borces 


cpus well known and under tood by 


men in uniform, but the second seldom 
much underst inding 
from oflicers ol the 


that 


secm to evoke 
combat arms The 
icke 1 soldiers sailors and dirmen 
hould study the economic support ol 
being a hit 


war strikes many of them a 


unworldly 
In pre World War Il day this atti 
and tolerable 


s should, 


ind most of them do, realize that war i 


tuck Was unde rstandable 


But today officers of the service 
a clash of nations, and that armies and 
fleets but the 


s of mighty organizations that gear 


and air forces are cutting 
edye 
nation, or coalition of nations, 


task of 


aw hole 


to the winning a milit ry vic 
tory 
Lhe best evidence of the importance 
and the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces lies in the 
One of the 


Industrial 


successes of the 


successes of its graduates 
graduates of the old Army 
College predecessor to the ICAI is 
now the President of the United States. 
Another is Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and a third is a former Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. Recent graduates 
of ICAF are serving on the Army Gen 
Staff, on the staff of SELAPE, 
commanding a regiment in Korea, sery 


ing with the Standing Group of NATO, 
}¢ S staff, 


eral 


on the joint and on the 


Bernarp S. Warerman, Artil 
lery, was graduated from the ULS. 
Military Academy in 1935 During 
World War Il he commanded the 532d 
Field Artillery Battalion in the Marianas 
and Southern Philippines campaigns 
and the 419th Field Artillery Group in 
the Okinawa campaign. After 
in the G4 Division of the Army General 
Staff from 1946 to 1948, he attended 
Harvard School in 1948-50, 
receiving the degree of Master in Busi 
ness Administration. He has been a 
member of the faculty of the Industrial 
Coll ge of the Armed 
1950 
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CoOLONE!I 


service 


? 
Busine SS 


| orees) since 


Armed Forces Spec ial W eapons Projec t. 


Those who direct a war today must 
understand total power, which includes 
the capability of the nation to produce 
the weapons, munitions, machines and 
supplic s that will be needed. Those 
who plan the military strategy cannot 
do so intelligently or meaningtully if 
they cannot mesh their plans with the 
nation’s ability to produce the goods. 

Military planners, as they progress in 
their education in strategy, find it hard 
to accept the restraints imposed on 
their Strategic enthusiasm by economic 
they 


tend to produce solutions which blithely 


limitations. Characteristically, 
disregard limitations imposed by eco 


nomic and logistic burdens—both in 
proposals for our own strategy and in 
the capabilities imputed to our poten 


tial enemies. 


Hk: Industrial College conceives. its 
proper function to be the creation of 
balance in the future high commands 


lo do this it 


awareness of the 


and stafls of the services. 
seeks to create an 
unity ol military power! and economic 
support by educating its students in 
the meaning of economic strengths and 
weaknesses and how they affect the war 
potential of a nation, and the methods 
which must be used to convert eco 
nomic potentials to military power. 
The course begins with three basic 
study units designed to develop under 
standing of the fundamental sources of 
economic strength: Natural Resources, 
Manpower and Technological Progress 
hese studies implant the idea that the 
three wellsprings out of which an econ 
omy is created are raw materials, men 
They make the students 


aware of the kinds of materials needed 


and machines. 


to support an industrial civilization and 
of the world supply situation in the 
more important of these materials. 
They demonstrate the economic impor 
tance of man—both quantitatively and 


qualitatively. They illustrate the sig 


Industrial College students study production methods while on a field trip 
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nificance of machines and the essential 
ity of constant progress In the develop- 
ment of machines. 

When this basic foundation has been 


laid, the course turns to more direct 


new and better 


military application of economic power. 
The study of Requirements shows how 
strategic plans are translated into de 
mands for products of the economy. 
Here the student sees the progression 
from a grand strategy to a troop list 
and thence to a bill of equipment, sup 
plies, and manpower. 
Here he discovers the direct and im 
mutable relationship between a_ plan 
for military operations and a demand 
on the economy to support that plan. 

The examine the 
means by which the material needs of 
the services are obtained from the econ 
omy. the 
ment. But let me say that this is not a 
course for training proc urement officers, 
as SO Many seem to think 1S the pr 
mary purpose of ICAF. ‘The study of 
procurement is aimed at developing a 
broad understanding of the problems 


transportation 


next step Is to 


This is study of Procure 


which arise when the uniformed services 
go into the market place with orders for 
large amounts of goods. The effect of 
these orders on the civilian economy 
creates problems which are of interest to 
both military and civilian mobilizers. 
The procurement study includes there 
fore a study of stabilization 


which shows the nature of the stresses 


economic 


placed on the economic structure and 
the kinds of action which may be taken 
to relieve these stresses. 


ROM procurement the student at 

ICAF turns to Production. Here he 
learns something of the difficulties of 
conversion to the manufacture of wat 
goods; the length of time required to 
produce items after the initial concep 
tion of their need; the delaying effect 
of changes in design; the scope of the 
capabilities of U.S. industry to produce 
the things the services want; and the 
problems of reconversion of industry 
after a war. This study develops an 
limitations the 
industrial capabilities of a 


understanding of the 
nation can 
put on Its strategy. 

The academic year comes to a climax 
Potential 
and Mobilization—designed to summa 


in the study of Economic 
rize the meaning of previous studies in 
terms of total economic potential and 
the be taken to 
realize it. In Potential, the 


student examines briefly the economies 


actions which must 


| COnOM IC 


the world 
and analyzes the contributions which 


of the various countries of 


economic strengths and weaknesses 
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make toward the ability of 
support a war effort. 

In Mobilization, he the 
steps which must be taken to convert 
an economy to the support of a war 
effort. 
Zations which must be created and the 
which 


nations to 


consider s 


This study goes into the organi 


powers must be allocated to 


cause the conversion to take place and 


to limit the disruption ot the civillan 
economy. 


Wi \T does all this mean to the ofh 
cer of the combat arms? There is 
ample evidence that its meaning is not 
The 
best evidence is the still common mis 
conception that the Industrial College 
of the Armed 
technical service officers. 
most of the 


as well understood as it should be. 


school for 
It is true that 
\rmy students have been 


Forces iS a 


technical service officers, but the 1952 
53 class shows an increase in the pro 
portion of ofhcers from the combat 
arms. This trend should continue. 

It is the function of the Gl and G4 
sections of the General Staff to insure 
that the combat troops are properly 
supported. This can be accomplished 


effectively only if a substantial num 

and G4 are 
This has long 
But 


oflicers should also have knowl 


the officers in Gl 
the combat arms. 


ber ot 
from 
been appreciated and _ practiced. 
these 
edge of logistic problems and functions. 
It would 
combat 


be wholly insufhcient for a 


arms officer to bring to the 


Stafl 


the logistic needs of the combat troops. 


General merely a knowledge of 
lo be a whole man in the job he must 
be able to match requirements and re 
sources. Thus he needs what the ICAI 
teaches. 
Higher commanders and _ strategic 
planners also need an understanding 
of the strictures that can be placed on 
military forces by economic, political 
and psychological conditions. They must 
be able to match requirements and re 


sources, 


We are experiencing forcible dem 
onstrations of the impingement of the 
economy of scarcity on the task of the 
military The utmost 
is being applied to make the services 
cost-conscious and to compel command 
ers to apply principles of good business 
management. But it is not enough for 
a commander to know the price of a 
rifle, a typewriter or a pair of shoes. He 
must understand the 


leader. pressure 


basic economic 
lle must 
know what kinds of economic resources 
may be used and what kinds 
must be used sparingly in the imple 


mentation of military strategy. 


facts that create those costs. 


freely 


N this article | have tried to indicate 

the kind of knowledge the U.S. pub 
lic expects of its high military men. It 
is clearly necessary that military leaders 
and planners know how to integrate 
strategy and economy. 

\ superficial awareness of the maxi 
mum dollar strain which the economic 
his 
maximum will seldom be large enough 
to carry the full strategy we might like 
to adopt. It therefore is essential that 
the 
relative drains on the economy caused 
by the production of different kinds of 
firepower. 


structure can bear is not enough. 


we men in uniform understand 


If we do so understand we 
can then make decisions that will give 
us the maximum chance of obtaining 
our strategic objectives. 

Most of our past and present high 
military from the 
combat arms. It is highly probable that 


leaders have come 
the large majority of our future lead 
ers will come from those arms. But how 
are we to insure that these officers will 
have a sufhiciently broad comprehension 
of all the aspects ot national powerr 
The Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces is the answer. It can broaden 
their comprehension of the demands 
on the economy which are created by 
military plans. 

( ihc ers ot 


not miss the Opportunity to gain knowl 


the combat arms should 
edge that is so essential to successful 
high command. ‘lo be eligible you 
must have at least 18 and not more than 
35 vears of service and must have credit 
for the Armed Forces Staff College, or 
he a graduate of the Army War College, 
the Air War College or the senior course 
at the Naval War College. 

lodavy, as never before, the motto of 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces points up a vital truth. The 
future security of this nation may de 
pend on a clear understanding of this 
truth by our military leaders 
tria et Defensio Inseparabiles.” 


“Indus 
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A STANDARD COMBAT-IN-TOWNS COURSE 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK WILKINS 


Are you unhappy with the way 
we teach street fighting? Here’s 


the solution of one officer who is. 


URING the last war we fought 

through clusters of grass huts, ancient 
walled towns and modern cities; regard 
less of what part of the world they were 
in, most of our troops had some experi 
ence in street fighting. In Korea we have 
had one major battle in a built up area. 
Any future conflict would see large-scale 
fighting in towns. Obviously we cannot 
afford to neglect training in combat in 
towns 

If you accept this you have to ask 
how is our training? [ raining, of course, 
has two parts: doctrine, and actual train 
ing methods and equipment. As for do 
trine we are on pretty sound ground; we 
have decided how to fight- in towns, 
based on past experience Unfortunate 
ly, though, our teac hing ol this doc trine 
falls Hat because of poor training meth 
ods and equipment. With a few rare ex 
ceptions the average soldier receives noth 
ing but false impressions and bad habits 
when he goes through our so-called com 
bat-in towns course. 

Lhe average combat-in-towns course 
has as much resemblance to an actual 
town as a rural Chick Sale has to a Ro 
man bath. Houses which are not houses 
are scattered along a street which could 
not possibly be mistaken for a street. As 
though this were not enough, each train 
ing site has a different “town” of dif 
ferent shape, size and variation. But all 
seem to be contesting for the best car 
toon strip version of ‘Tobacco Road. 

A limited amount of firing from wine 
dows is possible in such a course; trainees 
get some idea of the sound of explosives 
going off, and they climb in and out of 





LikuTreENAN’T Coronet Frepertck Wu 
Kins, Infantry-USAR, recently complet 
ed a tour of active duty that included 
duty as Executive Officer, Reserve Com 
mand, Ist Armored Division, and PIO 
VIL Corps in Germany. He lives in 
San Antonio, Texas, and is an 
sional contributor to this magazine 
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a lot of splintered 2 x 4 window frames. 
They also get a lot of bad habits and no 
idea at all of supporting weapons, use 
of flame throwers, actual use of WP and 
fragmentation grenades. The single-room 
shacks give no feeling of the maze in 
side a large building. How can a soldier 
learn how to fight inside a multi-storied 
structure unless he actually trains in a 
building with two or more floors? 


E have standard firing and infiltration 
courses; our staff work is the same 
everywhere in the Army (this is not an 
invitation for a debate). So why don't 
we train all our troops in the same com 
bat-in-towns course? Why not set up a 
standard street fighting course? Despite 
the provisions of TC 14, we don't have 
The construction of this 
course should not be left to the whim 
of the individual post but should be de 
signed so that troops receive definite in 


such a course. 


struction in all the techniques of street 
combat. 

Here are the general specifications for 
such a course: 


@ It will be built of masonry and be real 
istic in appearance. 

@ It will provide necessary safety factors, 
yet permit the use of ball ammunition, 
rocket launchers, flame throwers, and 
other weapons. 

There will be a nearby area for briefing 
and concurrent training of troops. 

The “town” will be large enough for a 
platoon to fight through, thus providing 
some tactical training, as well as instruc 
tion in techniques. 

There will be at least two streets, so that 
trainees will get some idea of necessary 
tactical cooperation, plus the sounds of 
nearby battle. 

There will be at least one street cross 
ing. 

Several of the buildings will have more 
than one story. The course will provide 
for at least one building to be cleared 
from the top down and another from the 
cellar up. 

The usual proportion of aa dwell 
ings, and such will be provided. 

Several of the buildings will have the 
usual arrangement of interior rooms, 
doors, hallways and closets. 

Some of the buildings will be ruined, or 
partially so. 


The buildings on the edge of the town 


will be ruined, as is often the case; the 
walls of these can be used for climbing 
tests. 

Various barricades will be placed in the 
streets and inside the buildings. There 
will be at least one hensisaien and de- 
fended cellar strongpoint. 

‘Targets will be of the spring type, drop- 
ping out of sight when hit. Bayonet dum- 
mies will be placed in logical surprise 
positions, 

Maximum realism will be provided by 
the use of suitable signs, street markers, 
ruined furniture and vehicles. 


Vhis course will cost more than our 
jerry-built shack towns, but upkeep and 
repair will be less, even using live am 
munition. 

The use of concrete walls will permit 
rifle fire through doorways or windows. 
The trainee can approach a doorway, 
shoot it clear, throw in a live grenade, 
then mop up the room. Concrete will 
enable us to have cellar strongpoints 
that will withstand flame throwers, rock 
ets and recoilless rifles. There will be a 
lot of smoke and a lot of dust flying, but 
our training area won't be destroyed. A 
wall can be patched up quickly and 
cheaply when it gets too many rocket 
holes. 

The location and some other details 
can be left to the limitations of terrain 
and the skill of the local builders, but 
the above requirements are a minimum. 
All of the work can be done by soldiers. 
Much of the construction can be of con 
crete or cinder block. Floors and roofs 
can be built by anyone with a minimum 
of carpentry skill. Concrete walls can be 
poured in forms and the wooden forms 
later used for roofing, floors, window 
frames and target frames. 


COURSE to satisfy these require- 

ments is shown on page 45. The use 
of the course could be as follows. 
Trainees report to the briefing area. 
They can either get instruction in the 
doctrines of street fighting or receive a 
review of previous instruction. Instruc- 
tors demonstrate the proper way to fire 
from doorways and windows, how to 
throw grenades inside buildings, the use 
of grapnel hooks and scaling ropes; two- 
and three-man teams show how to scale 
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walls. Then the trainees examine a model 
of the town and go over the tactical meth 
ods used in reducing the enemy garrison. 
Within this area are mock-ups of win 
dows, doors, walls and grenade targets; 
while one group is fighting in the town, 
another group can be receiving instruc 
tion or getting actual practice on individ 
ual skills. When the trainees are briefed, 
they move across the open ground to 
the edge of the town. Artillery is cov 
ering their advance, shelling the edge of 
the town. This is simulated by controlled 
explosive charges from a control tower. 
Under cover of 
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their own machine 


guns and individual weapons they close 
on the ruined buildings at the edge of 
the town and take cover in the shell 
holes and rubble. These ruins are actual 
ly grenade courts, built in the form of 
walls, with windows for grenades. Rifle 
targets are shot down, then grenades 
This is fol 


lowed by a rush, bayoneting any dum 


are tossed inside the ruins. 


mies on the other side of the walls. 
Depending on the tactical plan, ma 
chine guns and killer parties are set up to 
fire up the alley and rear of the houses, 
as well as cover the streets. The trainee 
and three-man lifts to 


teams use two 


gain the roofs of AAA, which are flat- 
roofed ruins. They rush the two-story 
structures and gain entrances through 
second-story windows, clearing the build 
ings by working to the ground floor. 


The walls of CCC have been prepared 


for mouseholing prepared craters, with 
concrete blocks that can be smashed in 
and replaced for the next team. Gaining 
entrance through the walls, the interior 
of CCC, a large shop, is cleared by gre 
nades and bavonet mop up. 

It is found that the walls of DDD are 
too stout for breaching with the tools at 
hand, and it is necessary to gain an en 
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trance through the street windows and 


door Using smoke gre nade: and cover 


ing fire the trainees rush into the Street 


and smash into it It is a three-room 


dwelling, with one of the rooms barri 
caded 


The street intersection i 
cellar strony points of b-bd 


covered from 
Direct fire 
gun ports 


weapons are used to fire the 


) 
Rocket 


keep the enemy down, while smoke 


launchers and machine guns 


blocks the cross street. Targets in the 
ruined buildings at E-1 are shot up and 
the buildings E-E-E rushed 

Ihe cellars are given the grenade treat 
ment, while the main building is cleared; 
then the 1S forced and 
Once fin 


ished, entrance is forced through a pas 


cellar doorway 
the strongpoint mopped up 


weway into | | I, [his two story build 
ing is mopped up from the ground floor 
up 

\t the CONG lusion ol the CXCTCISE 
trainees ar 


held 


assembled and a critique 


y using various target arrangements, 


the course can be run time after time 


with new situations each time It may 
bn booby trapped or not booby trapped 
may be 


1 he supporting weapon used 
P| 
+ 


more or less than the usual allotment, 
mal ing allowances for reinforcement, of 
simulated losses 

Various other uses for this course are 
possible. First, since it is a street fighting 
course, we can teach defensive combat. 
[his is hardly possible in a flimsy shac k, 
no sane man would defend any 


burned. Wi hold 


CPXs in realistic sites, using all our com 


SINCE 


thing sO easily can 


munication equipment as we would ac 
tually use it in the field. Aid stations and 
other medical installations can be estab 
lished in our village, just as they would 
be in combat. Intelligence troops can 
earch for documents amid realistic sur 
roundings. | nyinect and infantry troops 
can plant and clear mines. Scouting and 
patrolling problems can he held in the 
town, Military police units can practice 
traflie control amid a ruined village, or 
train in riot control against “mobs” of 
fellow soldiers 

There is no use pretending any of 
these suppleme ntary uses are feasible in 
our present combat in-towns courses But 
the main advantage to such a standard 
course is the knowl dee that when a man 
reports to your unit he knows how to 
Street fighting is 


hieht In towns ovel 


roots and in cellars, through windows 
and down Stairways, in the street ind mn 


alleys. ‘That's why we need a standard 
course to teach these ways of combat 


| his course does it. 
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NIGHT RAID ON HILL 528 


CAPTAIN BALLARD B. SMALL 


This is combat: Somebod yup hi gh wanted a prisoner and for very 


good reasons doubtless, so the company made a carefully planned 


mi ght raid that was successful, except that it didn’t net a single 


prisoner, and the leader of the blocking platoon blocked some 


fire with his leg—and found himself on the way out of the war. 


yu are a rifle platoon leader in the 
23d Infantry, 2d Infantry Division. 
It is late in the afternoon of 21 April 
1952. You are in the vicinity of Kum 
North Korea. You 
for several days that your company will 
Hill 528 2000 
Your is to 


hwa, have known 


raid a finger on some 


vards farther north. mission 
capture prisoners. 

The plan devised by the company 
commander specifies three groups in the 
composition of the raiding force. There 
will be two especially organized work 
ing platoons and the company command 
group. Lhe first platoon will consist 
of two assault squads of riflemen only, 
plus a third squad composed of two 
BAR teams. The second platoon will 
consist of two assault squads alone. 
Each of the two platoons will be com 
manded by the regular platoon leaders. 
Phe company commander's group will 
consist of one rifle squad,.one 57mm 
recoilless rifle with crew, the 4.2-inch 
mortar observers, and several men for 
radio operation and wire laying. The 
remainder of the company will remain 
on the MLR positions. 

It is planned that the operations force 
will proceed from the company area at 
2030 hours, advancing 
1000 


vards to a point where the force will 


approximately 
in one body for approximately 


split into two groups. At this point the 
first platoon consisting of the two squads 
and the BAR squad, will continue to 
ward the objective in a zigzag manner 
from the southeast, moving northwest 
up the nose of the hill to within 200 


Caprain Bacttarp B. Smatt, Artillery 
USAR, served in Korea in 1951-52 
with the 37th Field Artillery Battalion, 
2d Infantry Division, and in World 
War IL with the Sth Armored Division 
in Europe. He now lives at Swarth 
more, Pennsylvania and is S4, 24th 


\AA Group. 


vards of the first enemy positions. There 
the BAR squad will be established as a 
base through which the two assaulting 
squads will move in parallel thrusts on 
up into the Chinese positions atop the 
finger. After reaching their objective, 
these squads will get into the Chinese 
communication trenches and try to cap 
ture the defenders. 

From the break-ofl point, the second 
platoon and the CP group will bear 
farther northward, chogie up the side 
of the finger so as to arrive several hun 
dred yards behind the strongpoint 
which is the first platoon’s objective. 
Slightly down from the crest, the com 
pany command group will stop, organize 
a little with the 


whatever manner the ground seems to 


position security in 
indicate, and direct the operation. The 
second platoon, consisting of the two 
rifle squads, will continue on up the hill 
to the crest. It will then 
and lie down along the single chest 


turn south 


deep commo trench which connects the 
objective outpost with the enemy rear. 
The idea is to isolate the objective and 
to catch any CCF bugouts as they 
pass back through the trench. 


draw the blocking force job. 
Your phase of the operation will 
take the most careful approach for you 
must cut in behind the outermost ene 
my positions, arriving there by moving 
up the east side of the finger in such 
a manner as to have enemy both to the 
south, north and east. 

The time for departure is 2030 hours 
and the time set for return is posted 
back at 
pletion ot 
means all night. The routes of approach 
have been marked out on overlays for 


\egiment as UCM upon com 


mission, which probably 


the benefit of the map keepers in the 
rear, but you know without reference 
to any map where the CO wants you 
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You have looked out there all 
day long for weeks and already know 


to vo 


every tree and gully. The slopes are 


steep and rocky [here are many trees 


and scattered heavy brush over most 
of the route, but the last four or five 
hundred yards is over bare and abruptly 
clear terrain, which is the sole enemy ad 
vantage after the explosion of hundreds 


U.S 


Jump-off time nears; there remains 


of rounds of artillery fire. 


only the usual interminable Waiting un 
til dark. 


sonnel and equipment and later In the 


There will be a check of per 


afternoon, a meeting of all patrol lead 
ers, the mortar agents, and the artillery 
FO remain on the MLR 
for a final briefing. You 
carbine, check your ammunition, pick 


who. will 
clean your 
up and lay aside in your bunker, six 


grenades, fragmentation. Then you 
spend the remainder day visiting your 
men, taking a reading on things, ot 
just talking with them 


Lhe day IS 


time of year 


that 


been gathering 


soon gone ind at 
dark has 


over an hour when you and the rest of 


the company form up at 1930 hours. 


You stand, sit and hunch in the trenches 


outside your bunkers for almost an hour 


before you get the word to move out. 


\t 2032 hours it comes 


Lik company commander starts the 


cautious de scent from youl hill down 


through the safe lane which leads 


through your wire, down 220 meters 
to the deserted valley floor over which 
Across the 
valley to the foot of the enemy hills the 


you watch during the days. 


movement gets progressively slower un 
til the extended file seems to wait more 
than it moves. 

At the foot of the objective hill, the 
first platoon splits off and begins the 
cautious Zigzag ascent to tace the enemy 
from the south. Everyone is much 
quieter, few men whisper though often 
head to toe when the slope gets steep. 


You rationalize that you are somewhat 


Your 


strongest and 1S approaching trom the 


more fortunate. group is the 


side. Though there will be enemy on 


three sides, they will not he concen 
trated at the point where you will block 
\t O100 


the first platoon group while it is sev 


hours, the enemy detects 


eral hundred vards short of its assault 
positions Far to your left you hear the 
zip, szii-p, zii-p of the burp guns 
and the larger single concussions of 
grenades which burst with bright red 
fl ishes 
Mis overlap with the lighter enemy 
fight 


ill blend together in 


Ihe heavier ka pows of the 
weapons as the fire builds up 
Then 1 steadily 
rising crackle. The explosions of the 
grenades are more frequent and 


try to take advantage of the 


you 
noise to 
move your group rapidly past the com 
mand group on up to the crest of the 


ridge, to your Own position. 





ASSAULT PLATOON 


» 


BAR SQUAD 





OBJECTIVE 
ENEMY STRONG POINT 
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Your blocking team does not get 
quite on top of the ridge when you 
begin to hear sharp reports above and 
around you. You also are receiving fire 
from the enemy, but no grenades yet. 
You get on top without much trouble 
except the annoying noise which has a 
retracting effect on the head and neck. 
You scramble around in the intermit 
tent flashing darkness depositing your 
men for front and back : 
astride the narrow communication 
trench. 

At 0105 hours the heavy mortars and 
the 81mm mortars fire their prearranged 
concentrations on the northern reaches 
of the objective in front of you and on 
the hill masses behind you in accord 
ance with the plan to inhibit any enemy 
reinforcement of the outpost. 


pr ytection 


At 0115 hours the word comes over 
the field line to the CP group to with 
draw. You begin to send your men 
back down the hill. 


No enemy has 


moved either way through or by the 
trench. During the rapid action which 
was less frightening than the slow ap 


proach march, the enemy used small 
The first 
platoon received grenades in addition 
and possibly some light mortar; you are 
not certain. 


arms only in your direction. 


RIGHT red flashes of Chinese gre 
nades burst down the hill below you 
and to the right as you hurry down. 
These are surely landing among the 
other platoon as it pulls back. At least 
twenty rounds of heavy mortar fire falls 


ee 
My Be 


a. 


down the slope well behind the fist 
platoon and you wonder why the Chi 
nese fired there, not particularly think 
ing that they did not have the equal 
advantage of knowing the plans and 
routes of the friendly troops. Friendly 
artillery begins to clobber several points 
on Hill 528 and the enemy firing tapers 
off as it loses contact with the assault 
ing troops. 

You get over half your men off the 
ridge and started down when you are 
surprised to find yourself knocked to 
the ground by a blow on the leg which 
felt like a hard-thrown rock. On the 
ground you first think in a flash that 
you had better be careful you 
might get hurt exposing yourself. Then 
you feel the wetness and with a shock 
realize that you have been hit. When 
you try to move your leg you find it 
immobilized. 


since 


One of your men gets to you and 
before you know it can be done, you 
are on a litter at the CP location. You 
notice of your also 
wounded, but can walk. You remem 


one sergeants is 
ber now that someone has ripped your 
field jacket and fatigue jacket, saving 
something about “morphine,” and you 
begin to stop worrying. The sound of 
firing from back up on the hill becomes 
intermittent. 


HI 
in the darkness and says something 
which you recognize as friendly and 
not important, and then he moves away. 
You are picked up and borne off, jog 


company commander comes by 


thy 


ni 


gling and swaying, and bumping 
through the air. You wonder if the men 
who are changing off as they get tired 
are annoyed at having to carry you 
home. You remind yourself to apolo- 
gize. All your impressions, tripping 
men, cursing men carrying you, your 
litter, lights, faces, voices, noises 

all blur together and you relax. 

At 0200 hours the company patrol 
has assembled and by 0430 has closed 
completely into the company area. 
Later in the Masu, you learn that the 
first platoon reached its objective, actu- 
ally getting into the trenches, but did 
not capture any prisoners. They esti 
mated the enemy strength at approxi 
mately a platoon stronger than was 
estimated before the patrol. It found 
the strongpoint trenches some places 
three meters deep with living holes 
opening off them. 

The platoon planted a few antiper- 
sonnel mines in the trenches, set off 
some grenades in bunkers and _ left. 
Enemy losses could not be accurately 
determined. None was counted killed. 
Friendly losses totalled three. 

Next day while waiting for word 
about the possibility of evacuation, one 
of the regimental medics comes in and 
passes on the grapevine word that the 
company commander is supposed to be 
recommending you for a Bronze Star, 
and though you wonder exactly what 
you did outstandingly, you feel good. 
There aren't any sheets on your cot 
and you wonder how far back you have 
to go to get them. 





* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off" 
with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 


Let ’em Go 


HAT was an interesting and instruc- 

tive story the newspapers had some 
months ago about Corporal Kuznick, the 
instructor at Fort Knox, who went 
AWOL and hitched a ride to Korea in 
order to get into combat. Upon dis- 
covery, his wrists were tapped with a 
ten dollar fine and at his own request 
he was returned to the combat outfit 
he had joined. 

But several questions come up. Had 
Corporal Kuznick applied for Korean 
duty through channels before he took 
matters into his own hands? If so, what 
happened to his application? Was he 
on a “stabilized” assignment? Or was 
he told that “no replacement is avail 
able?” Were his superiors taken in by 
the age-old fallacy of the “indispensable 
man’—and Kuznick had done his work 
too well? We don’t know the answer 
to these speculative questions but we 
do know that there are others who want 
Korean assignments and can’t get them 
because of these reasons .. . 
are told. 


or so they 


It has become fashionable in recent 
months to belittle the fighting qualities 
and patriotism of our American soldier. 
We read headlines that speak of “whole- 
sale desertions” and there are investiga- 
tions by committees, official and unof- 
ficial, and service journals carry articles 
on “What's Wrong with the U. S. Sol- 
dier?” But what about Corporal Kuz- 
nick? Is the Army yelling for help so 
loudly that it can’t hear the cries of men 
and officers five or six echelons away? 

I say that those of us who want to 
go to Korea should be permitted to go 
—forthwith. Let us leave our stabilized 
assignments; the homesteaders will fill 
our places and be content. Replace- 
ments for Stateside duty and noncombat 
theaters can’t be hard to find. Indis- 
pensable? ‘There has been no such thing 
since Adam—the one indispensable man. 

I do not believe that this policy of 
greasing ‘the skids and let ’em go will 
disrupt the overall manpower plan. Kuz- 
nicks are rare and a company of them 
would be worth a battalion of ship 
jumpers and depot squatters. 

What if | am wrong? What if my 
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policy backfired and severely offset all 
manpower planning? All sorts of weird 
things could happen. It is possible to 
visualize long lines of Korea-bound 
troops griping because a storm at sea 
had detained them twenty-four hours; 
Stateside headquarters would appear 
ghostly, officered by retirees called in 
to fill the gaps and manned by amputees; 
a Wac corporal would fill Kuznick’s 
shoes, complaining bitterly that she had 
been denied Korea service because of 
her asthma. Could this happen here? 
If anyone thought that it could, what's 
all the commotion about? 
Capt. Joun A. Hucues, Jr. 
Ex-Infantry 


Head Protection 


Now that we are seeking better in 
dividual protective equipment, it seems 
to me that this is a good time to get rid 
of the cumbersome, inefhicient, rattling 
helmet. 

A close-fitting helmet of the same 
flexible material as the vest could be 
devised that would protect the head, 
back of the neck, the throat, and all of 
the face except that part needed to be 
uncovered for seeing and_ breathing. 
This front part could be left open ex 
cept when needed for protection. A 
visor to protect from fragments and 
glare would be very useful and would 
give more protection than the helmet 
for both purposes. 

The winter pile liner could be worn 
beneath the helmet. When the protec 
tive helmet was not needed it could be 
thrown over the back similar to the 
hood, M-1943. 

Fine for winter, you say; but what 
about hot weather? I suggest a frame 
similar to the one used in the helmet 
liner, made with a “housing” of canvas, 
duck or other tough fabric, suitable for 
wear as a hat when the protective cov 
ering is not worn. This would insure 
the free circulation of air, both with 
and without the protective helmet in 
place, and would give protection from 
the elements. A good visor should be 
provided for the “liner” for use when 
the helmet is not carried or 
thrown back for comfort. 


when 


This would not only simplify present 
equipment, but would be lighter and 
more comfortable, both in summer and 
winter. For a change in season, merely 
substitute pile liner for summer liner, 
and the soldier is not only more com 
tortable, he is protected. 

This type of head protection could 
be used by all arms, even the tankers 
and flyers, as it fits closely about the 
head and gives as nearly complete pro 
tection as can be had. Moreover, it 
permits the use of earphones. 

Civilians are said to be rushing in to 
buy the protective vests, so perhaps 
there would even be a market for hel- 
mets for duck hunters. 

Duck Hlunrer 


Check Your Records 


It snowed in Washington one morn- 
ing late this spring and so buses carry 
ing hundreds of workers, military and 
civilian, to the Pentagon were late. 
And among them was a personnel clerk 
who has your future in the palm of his 
or her hand. For convenience, we'll 
call the clerk a him, and label him 


John. 

Poor John rolled in sometime after 
0900 hours, a full sixty minutes late 
and already tired from the pushing and 
shoving he had received on the crowded 
bus. He also had a slight headache 
from a party he had enjoyed the night 
before. Lots of records were piled up 
in his 1n_ basket, and John contem 
plated them with a sinking heart. “I'll 
never get through this day,” he thought. 
Sut he was a conscientious fellow, and 
dug in. 

The pile of records on John’s desk 
gradually thinned out. But his head- 
ache got worse. His eyes burned, and 
he found his thoughts wandering. He 
looked at the clock. Time for coffee, 
maybe? Ah, yes, 1030. But first he 
would finish this one record. 

And that record was one pertaining 
to you. 

Now, it 


particular record was. 


what the 
Perhaps John 
was entering a change on your Form 
66-1, down in Career Management. 
Maybe he was in the Assignments 
sranch, processing the records of the 


doesn’t matter 


latest batch of “eligibles” for overseas 
duty. Wherever John was, whatever 
he was doing, his aching head and 
burning eyes and his impatience to get 
out to the coffee bar, caused him to 
make an error. One vital piece of in 
formation was omitted, or entered in 
correctly. 

So a month from now you are sud 
denly ordered to the Far East (you just 
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returned, remember? or you are passed 


over on the next promotion list you 


know you are within the zone of con 
sideration; eligible on all counts!), and 
you can't understand why. 

On the other hand, to be fair about 
it, let's assume that our Pentagon clerk 
arrived feeling fresh and vigorous. He 
went through the day without making 
a single error. A good man, John. Can 
you say with complete assurance that 
the person in your own headquarters, 
who made out your last Form 66-A (a 
report of change, which eventually 
reaches John), did not feel like John 
of the storm when he racked it up? 
Are you positive that the Statement of 
Service, requested by you name it 
was extracted from your 66-1 correctly? 

You can't be sure in any case, and 
you shouldn't be. 


Lhe 


those who handle your records 


, 


fact is, while the majority of 
locally 
and at the Department of the Army 
level do so with care and conscience, 
there is always the chance of error. As 
proof I have personal knowledge of 
three instances during the past year, 
where data were entered incorrectly, or 
Any of unde 
tected, could have affected the careers 


omitted. these errors, 
of good soldiers. 

In one case, an ofhcer dropped in to 
see his records and have a chat with 
the folks at Career Branch. This ofh 
cer had spent a few months as platoon 
leader in Korea before being wounded, 
and several more months in a Stateside 
hospital. As far as Career Branch knew, 
however, while he had actually been 
panting up and down the Korean hills, 
he had merely been in an “Unknown 
hospital, Far East.” For that was what 
his Form 66-1 showed. He had no 
credit for his months of combat. 

This error Was rectified, but months 
later the same officer discovered that his 
adjusted Form 66-1 contained a similar 
mistake, 


The first error had occurred 


on page four, where assignments are 
listed chronologically, the new one was 
an instance of omission on page one, 
where overseas duty is recorded. Duly 
noted were ETO service during World 
War II, and occupation duty in Japan; 
but of Korea mention. 


“When we look through a 66-1 to see 


there was no 
where an officer has been [in order to 
plan his next assignment], usually we 
check only that block,” he was told. In 
other had not 
been picked up our officer would have 


been Korea 


words, if the omission 


ripe for combat duty in 
again 
Lhe third instance concerned an ofh 


cer on EAD who was up for promotion 
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in the Army Reserve. His basic branch 
was military intelligence, and the pro 
motion board requested a statement of 
Now 
this officer had attended a military in 
telligence school during World War I, 


following which he was assigned to an 


service from his headquarters. 


MI officers pool to await further orders. 
His Form 66-1 showed this, but the 
person who made up the statement of 
service saw only the word “pool” evi 
dently and, without checking the ac 
companying MOBS, listed the officer as 
having officer! 
Whether this error detracted from his 
qualifications as a military intelligence 
officer is not known, but he was not 


been a motor pool 


promoted. 

This is certainly not to say that you 
will invariably find your records messed 
up, either at the home station or at the 
Pentagon. But 
your future—your life, if you will—is in 
the hands of human beings with human 
failings. Mistakes can happen and do. 


You probably wont. 


Therefore you owe it to yourself to see 
that your 
and clear; both at the local level and 
topside. You should see your own per 
sonnel people and make sure that your 
personal history is correct in all details. 
And it will pay you in the long run to 


records are current, correct 


visit Washington every few years, if 
you possibly can. Even if your own 
headquarters personnel never make er 
rors, other people can and do. 

K. Sawyer 


Capr. Rosert 


Infantry 


Assault Under Friendly Fire 


An infantry platoon that walks into 
and under its own artillery fires may 
sustain fewer casualties in taking its 
objective than it would if the fires lifted 
a hundred or even fifty yards from the 
objective. 

This is essentially one of the points 
stressed by General James Van Fleet 
during a recent talk to the ofhcers at 
The Infantry School. ‘This is not a new 
idea, but to hear it reiterated by an ofh 
cer of his professional stature is refresh 
ing. What he said, however, does pose 
problems, serious problems, for the ofh 
cers and noncoms who lead infantrymen 
into battle. 

Imagine that you, a company or bat 
talion commander, are briefing your 
junior leaders and giving them orders 
to attack. 

“Lieutenant Jones, | want you to take 
your platoon in under our own artillery 
fire when you assault Hill 22. You'll 
take fewer casualties from our own stuff 
than from theirs, because the gooks 


will stay in their holes and not shoot 
you off the place. Got it? 

“Let's see. I'll be in my OP. 
questions? Good luck!” 


Any 


Lieutenant Jones may not have any 
questions for you, but it's a pretty tough 
order to swallow. All he has to do is 
take his men into his own fire and get 
a few of them killed by it. And you 
will be snug in your OP. Great! Sure, 
the Chinese do it, but they don’t place 
much value on human life. Half of 
the men in Jones’ platoon are married. 
All of them have parents, sweethearts, 
close friends. All are young. None of 
them wants to die on a stinking hill in 
a country that he couldn't less 
about. Especially by his own fire. It’s 
like ordering a man to commit suicide. 

Only it isn't! 

Maybe the re- 
ceiving end of an attack like that. 
Damn few people willingly stand up, 
even in a nice cozy foxhole, when artil 


care 


you have been on 


lery is coming in on top of them. There 
is something a little disturbing about 
the idea. Even dangerous. And even 
if you don’t give a hoot about your life, 
you would rather die doing something 
worthwhile than to toss it away useless 
ly. No, it's folly even to anticipate a 
man’s standing up until the artillery 
lifts. But when it does lift you can ex 
pect him to pop up and start aiming his 
rifle or machine gun at the assaulting 
enemy. And by aiming his shots he can 
kill, The man coming up the hill 
doesn’t have the odds that he had un 
der indirect, un-aimed artillery fire. The 
man on the business end of an aimed 
shot is dead. 

We say that a platoon will go to an 
assault position, call for its fires to lift 
or shift, and then assault by fire of rifles 
and tanks. It’s a rare man who can hit 
much with a rifle while walking, and 
the enemy knows it. When our artillery 
stops coming in on him he pokes his 
head out and picks us off like so many 
ducks. 

I think there may be an answer, and 
a simple one, to both the tactical and 
psychological difficulties in this. It lies 
in the answer to this question: When 
you are flat on your belly or huddled 
up in a foxhole during a barrage, as 
long as an artillery round does not hurt 
you do you know Cor care, for that mat 
ter) whether it was fragmentation or 
I think not. 

Isn't there a place and use for a non 
artillery shell, a shell 
which makes the same noise and scares 


concussion? 
fragmentation 


the same hell out of people, but which 
wouldn't kill anybody who wasn’t. al- 
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most on top of it when it burst? I sug 
gest that such a shell would serve the 
same purpose as a standard shell in an 
assault. It would keep the enemy down 
where he could not aim his weapons at 
US. And | suggest that our soldiers 
would be a great deal more willing to 
walk into a non-killing concentration 
than into the more lethal kind. We 
might then win our wars where they 
have to be won at the squad and pla 
toon level—with far less cost in blood. 
There are certain obvious bugaboos, 
such as over-using such a weapon. But 
these are details that could be over 
come by common sense and judgment. 
Anything that will help save our lives 
and at the Same time help us clobber 
the enemy should be used—even if it is 
as materially inconsequential as a non 
fragmentation artillery shell 
May. James S. Douc cas 
Infantry 
Volume of Fire 
Hk ick i that bringing a tremendous 
volume of fire to bear on the enemy 
is more likely to defeat him than fewer 
shots that actually hit him, is apparently 
not new in our \rmvy. ( apt in Samuel 
Fiske, of the 15th Connecticut Infantry 
Volunteers, relating his experiences at 
the Battle of Chancellorsville, said 
The noise is deafening and con 
fusing to the last degree. The impres 
sion gets around of a tremendous con 
flict going on. The trees in the vicinity 
suffer sorely and the clouds a good 
deal. By and by the guns get heated 
and won't go off, and the cartridges 
begin to give out. . . . Meanwhile, the 
rebels, lying quietly a hundred yards 
or two in front, crouching on the ground 
or behind trees, answer our fire very 
leisurely, as they get a chance for a good 
aim (about one shot to our three hun 
dred), hitting as many as we do, and 
Walling for the wild tornado ot am 
munition to pass Ove! their heads. ‘6 
In every possible way (1] would 
endeavor to banish the Chinese style of 
fighting, with a big noise and smoke, 
and _ imitate rather, the backwoods 
style of our opponents.” Samuel Fiske, 
Dunn Browne, pseud. ), Experiences in 
the Army. Boston: 1866 
It might be remarked that the author 
of this extract was a clergyman who 
volunteered for service in the Infantry. 
He was in actual combat in most of the 
major battles fought by the Army of the 
Potomac until the Battle of the Wilder 
ness, when he was killed in action. He 
was no theorist 
Cor. C. C. CLENDENEN 
\rmor 
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This is the terrain board showing bunkers, fire direction center, two howitzer positions 
and positions for machine guns and bazookas. Not shown is a terrain map which 
portrays more of the defensive setup. 


Terrain Boards Used to Teach Security 
and Fortification of Artillery Positions 


OMBAT lessons clearly indicate a general lack of knowledge on the part of 


artillery officers of the minimum requirements for establishing local security 
and the steps for progressive t of the battery position. So the De- 
partment of Combined Arms at the Artillery School has revised its methods of 
teaching the subject. 
Cost, maintenance, 
it impractical to use actual field installations. So to put across classroom instruc- 
tion, the Department of Training Publications and Aids with the help of the 
Department of Combined Arms, constructed a series of lifelike and detailed ter- 
rain boards showing the various of artillery security and fortification. 
The area was limited to two 105mm howitzer positions, the 
post (battery fire direction center), and a personnel 
operating the installations (see cut). 
a necessary part of this instruction are 


the perimeter of the defensive area. This is graphically 

foot by eight foot terrain map of the entire battery position. Additional terrain 
boards are now under construction to portray the positioning of bazookas, ma- 
chine guns, and AA as well as blown-up cross sections of an FDC, a machine 
gun emplacement, and an observation post. 

As a supplement to the classroom aids a complete monograph is being pre- 
pared for students. It will include all of the detail and information considered 
essential for the artilleryman as a guide to secure and develop his position. 

This revised course will probably require four hours of resident instruction 
and will be started this fall. 
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USAR Schools 


AFF’s new directive on USAR schools 
makes it possible for students to be en- 
rolled during any phase of any course ex 
cept the Command and General Staff 
course 

It also limitations on enroll 
ment in USAR schools by officers whose 
age is such that the Army may not bene 
fit from their enrollment. These limita 
tions, which may not be applied retro 


imposes 


actively, provide: 


For enrollment in the C&GS 


course 


officers must be under 48 years of age; 
for enrollment in the advanced course 
they must be under 45; officers who have 
received actual or constructive credit for 
any course may not enroll for it; basic 
courses will be limited to company-grade 
ofhicers, except in the cases of majors who 
may transfer from one branch to another 
and must qualify for a new MOS. 


Mine Warfare Training 


Four additional hours of training in 
mines and booby traps during the basic 
combat training period has been directed 
by AFF. The increase is from eight to 
twelve hours. 


General Bradley Takes Research Position 


MN’ general officers with distin 
guished service to our country and 
Army have retired since the end of 
the Second World War But the 
passing from active duty of General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley has a 
poignancy of its own. Tle was called 
the “GI's General,” but he was also 
more truly a professional soldier's sol 
dier, an ofhcer’s officer. He was the 
first Army Group commander in U. S. 
history and the first Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
were important milestones in his ca 
reer and the Army’s history, but they 
were only incidents in the thirty-eight 


These “firsts” 


year career of a man who was always 
a soldier. His statement at the time 
of the that he 
taking on a new and important de 


announcement was 


fense task was in keeping with his 


characteristic frank soldierliness: 

“The Army and the country have 
been very good to me, and have given 
me many varied opportunities to 
serve. . . . For these assignments, and 
these opportunities, | am truly grate 
ful.” 

He chose this important research 
and development job in the same 
spirit: 

“For years, I have 
aware of the continuing need for close 
coordination and cooperation between 
our laboratories and the armed forces. 
Prior to World War II, I was in 
charge of the weapons section of the 
Infantry School where I developed a 
keen appreciation of the importance 
of linking research with _ practical 
military needs. Subsequently, in 
North Africa, Sicily, France, and Ger 
many—and lately in Korea—I have 
seen dramatic results from this team 
work—advanced weapons which pro 
vide maximum effectiveness and vital 
protection for our American men in 
action. 


many been 


“Therefore, my decision went to 
research and industry. I have chosen 
to work with a precision industry, the 
Bulova Research Development 
Laboratories, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Bulova Watch Com- 
pany. It has already contributed sig 
nificantly to the development of new 


and 


weapons, and is capable, in my opin 
ion, of playing an important role in 
the future.” 

In his new job General Bradley 
will be serving his Army. So to him 
we say, 


luck.” 


not “good bye,” but “good 





The additional time will be devoted to 
teaching the “functioning, arming and 
disarming of U.S. mines, fuses and firing 
devices; familiarization with allied and 
enemy mines and material; tactical em- 
ployment of land mines to include types 
of minefields, setting of mine strips, mark- 
ing, recording and reporting; drills for 
emplacement of antitank and antipersonnel 
mines; mine detection and breaching tech- 
niques, and familiarization with booby 
traps. 


CBR Instruction 


The 10 hours of instruction in chemi- 
cal-biological-radiological subjects has been 
revised to make it more practical and to 
move it into the field of combat skills. 
Classes are now largely conducted out- 
doors and emphasis is placed on field rec- 
ognition of CBR situations with protective 
actions rehearsed until they become nearly 
automatic. Academic description of CBR 
agents has been augmented by description 
of munitions in which they are placed, 
their appearance and action in the field, 
and first aid measures to be taken. 


OCS and Branch Schools 
Exclusive of the WAC OCS, Army of- 


ficer candidate schools are expected to 
turn out 4,000 ofhcers in fiscal 1954 at 
the rate of 1,000 each quarter. The an- 
ticipated output of each school is: Infantry 
School, 1,930; Artillery School, 1,070; 
Engineer School, 1,000. 

On 1 July branch schools established a 
Branch Officer Basic Course for newly 
commissioned officers, except OCS gradu- 
ates. The courses will be from eight to 15 
weeks in length and will give the new 
officers a working knowledge of their 
duties and responsibilities. At the same 
time the regular branch company/battery 
ofhcer courses and the branch 
company officer courses were limited to 
officers with from two to five years of 
service. 


associate 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 





Target Effects Analysis 


A general method for determining the ef- 
fects produced by a given artillery weapon, 
or group of weapons, firing on a given 
target is under study by the Combat Devel- 
opment Department, TAS. The amount 
of ammunition necessary to produce a giv- 
en damage level is a prime consideration 
relative to the attack of any artillery target. 

The completion of this project will pro- 
vide tables to assist artillery $3s in choos- 
ing, assigning, and attacking targets in a 
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more methodical, scientific. manner than 
is possible at the present time. This will 
result in more intelligent expenditure of 
ammunition. These tables are expected to 
be in tabular or graphical form, giving 
amounts of ammunition versus expected 
fraction of casualties and/or other damage 
levels. 


Instructors’ Conference 


The annual Artillery Instructors’ Con- 
ference, 22-26 June, was attended by ap- 
proximately 60 officers from other service 
schools, boards, and higher headquarters. 
This conference is held each year to present 
to the artillery officers serving as instruc 
tors at the service schools the latest devel 
opments in artillery matériel, tactical doc 
trine, and techniques. It further serves to 
familiarize these officers with the facilities 
of The Artillery School and to emphasize 
how these facilities can be used to assist 
them in the accomplishment of their mis 
sion. 


Restrictive Fire Plans 

Until recently TAS had been teaching 
the habitual use of restrictive fire plans 
(William, Victor, or Negat) for the sup- 
pression of artillery fires during air attacks. 
Recent relaxation by the USAF of the 
requirement for putting such plans into 
effect has resulted in reorientation of pre 
vious instruction. Current instruction in 
dicates the existence of restrictive fire plans 
and teaches their implications and the 
procedures followed in their application, 
but emphasizes that the necessity of their 
routine application for all air attacks no 
longer exists. Two examples of instances 
when restrictive fire plans would be used 
are: 

During air drops or large bombing for 
mations in which air space may be highly 
saturated with aircraft and artillery shells. 

When a large amount of fire is placed 
in a combined area; for example, a beach 
head or air head during the pre-assault 
phase. 

When normal amounts of aircraft and 
artillery are attacking the same targets, a 
requirement still exists for the artillery to 
shift from VT or time fire to fuze quick 
within 3,000 yards of the target during the 
actual attack run. The appropriate FSCC 
exercises the necessary coordination in 
volved through the appropriate FS repre 
sentatives therein 


Tactical Missions 


The current edition of FM 6-101 in the 
hands of troops indicates the existence of 
three standard tactical missions for field 
artillery units ind combinations thereof. 

Studies are now under way to eliminate 
combination tactical missions defined in 
the present FM 6-101. Current thinking 
considers it desirable to have only three 


tactical missions (direct support, general 
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Association Affairs 
HE death on 25 June of Colonel 
Joseph I. Greene, Secretary-Gen 

eral Manager of the Association of 
the U. S. Army and Editor of Com 
BAT Forces JourNnat, required the 
Executive Council of the Association 
tO appoint an interim management 
so that the affairs of the Association 
and the Journat could be contin 
ued without serious interruption 

Because of this emergency the 
Executive Council met on Monday 
evening, 29 June. In the absence 
of General Decker, the meeting was 
in charge of General John E. Hull. 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, 
and Vice President of the Associa 
tion. 

The Council named Colonel At 
thur Symons, Artillery-USAR, Act 
ing Secretary-General Manager of 
the Association of the United States 
Army. Colonel Symons, who had 
been Colonel Greene's principal as 
sistant since 1946, will be in full 
charge of the Association and pub 
lisher of the Journat. Before com 
ing to the Infantry Journal, Colonel 
Symons had been associate editor of 
the Antiaircraft Journal. 

Colonel Symons appointed Mr. 
John B. Spore editor of the Journa. 
He had been Colonel Greene’s asso 
ciate editor since 194]. 

Colonel Robert F. Cocklin, Artil 
lery-NGUS, was elected Assistant 
Secretary of the Association and will 
also serve as Colonel Symons’ prin 
cipal assistant. 

Mr. N. J. Anthony, Colonel 
Greene’s confidential secretary and 
editorial and business handyman of 
the Association for twenty-three 
years, was elected Assistant Treas 
urer of the Association. 

Brigadier General Donald Arm 
strong, retired, who had been assist 
ing Colonel Greene with the work 
the Association was performing for 
the State Department's overseas li 
brary programs, will continue with 
this work. The Association is fortu 
nate to have a man of his broad ex 
perience at its disposal at this time. 

The Council voted to name the 
\ssociation library the “Joseph | 
Greene Memorial Library.” Colonel 
Greene took much interest in the 
library and over the years a number 
of valuable and rare military books 
have bee n added to it 

The Council authorized the Pres 
ident of the Association, Lieutenant 
General George H. Decker, to ap 
point a committee to recomme nd a 
permanent successor to the office of 
General Manager of the Association 
and editor of the Journar 








support, and reinforcing) with definite re- 
sponsibilities indicated. It is considered that 
modifications of these standard tactical mis 
sions can accomplish any required results 
better than combinations. 

For example, when assigning the com 
bination mission of GS/Reinf, it is neces 
sary to delineate and explain to the com 
mander the specific requirements of his 
mission as it applies to the current situa- 
tion. Amplification of the reinforcing por- 
tion of his mission is required to cover the 
amount of ammunition to be expended, 
time of delivery of fires, and the fire plan 
ning responsibility. It is considered desir 
able in such an instance to assign the 
standard tactic al mission that most closely 
approaches the desired mission to be as 
signed. Qualifications of this mission may 
then be made to reflect the desired effect 
and instructions to the commander. 


Flak Suppression Fire 


TAS now includes instruction in the 
planning and execution of flak suppression 
fires as an integral part of artillery fire 
planning. Recent combat tests have re 
vealed that a marked decrease in aircraft 
losses due to ground fire results from the 
careful planning and delivery of artillery 
fire on AA positions protecting the area to 
be attacked and routes thereto. ‘The plan 
ning and coordination of these flak sup 
pression fires is a function and responsibili 
ty of the artillery element within the 
appropriate FSCC and is coordinated in 
application as to time and location with 
the air representative within the FSCC. 
Requirements for flak suppression fires may 
be announced by the Air Force through 
liaison representatives and will be consid 
ered by the artilleryman as a request for 
fire support to be evaluated and considered 
in the light of the overall fire support needs 
of the force and its supporting units 


Army Aviation 


The Army Aviation School, recently or 
ganized at Fort Sill, anticipates 4,000 
students during fiscal year 1954. 

Of these, 1,650 will be striving for 
Army aviator’s wings; 1,200 as fixed-wing 
pilots and 450 as cargo-helicopter pilots. 
lhe rest will be students of the Helicopter 
Aviation Tactics Course, Aviation Instru 
ment Course, Aviation Instrument Examin 
er Course, Twin-Engine Pilot Course, 
I'win-Engine Mechanic Course, Helicopter 
fransport Mechanic Course, Fle licopter 
Mechanic Transition Course, Aircraft 
Maintenance Officer Course, and the Air 
frame Mechanic Course 


Extension Courses 
At the end of May 


active in the extension course program ad 
ministered by TAS. ‘This includes 1,609 
USAR personnel and 3,997 National 


009 students were 
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Guardsmen not on active duty and 1,403 
members of the service on active duty. 

The Artillery School has recently placed 
in administration the following additional 
extension course subcourses: 

40-17, Self-Propelled Artillery, consist- 
ing of 4 lessons and an examination for 
which 14 credit hours are given. 

40-22AAA, AAA Automatic Weapons 
Battalion, consisting of 6 lessons and an 
examination for which 20 credit hours are 
given, 

50-6AAA, AAA Brigade and Group, 
consisting of 4 lessons and an examination 
for which 14 credit hours are given. 


Soviet Field Artillery 


Recently published Special Text 6-154 
gives an explanation of Soviet field artil 
lery weapons, ammunition, organization, 
tactics, and techniques. 

Weapons from the light 76mm gun to 
the super-heavy 305mm howitzer are de 
scribed; many excellent illustrations of their 
guns, mortars, and rocket launchers, to 
gether with a weapons characteristics table, 
are im luded 

Soviet artillery organization is covered 
from battalion through artillery division. 
The special text then shows how these 
units are organized for combat and explains 
their normal tactical missions. Their prin 
ciples of employment, to include tactical 
disposition, control, observation, and com 
munication, are described in some detail. 

The final portion of the text is on Soviet 
gunnery tec hniques; it covers the personnel 
and methods involved in the conduc t, con 
trol, and direction of fire. 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 





Instructors’ Conference 

Ihe Infantry School held a five-day In 
fantry Instructors’ Conference in June for 
Infantry instructors now assigned to various 
service schools. The 76 officers, ranking 
from first lieutenant to colonel, toured The 
Infantry School's training facilities, and 
received orientations and instructional ma 
terial from the airborne, automotive, tac 
tics, communication, ranger and_ stafl 
departments. 

The annual Infantry Instructors’ Con 
ference is designed to standardize infantry 
training, technique and doctrine at all 
Army service schools as well as provide a 
means for solving mutual instructional 
problems. The conference gives TIS an 
opportunity to present new trends and de 
velopments in equipment and doctrine to 
include lessons learned and _ verified in 


Korea 


Officer Advanced Course 


A revised Infantry Officer Advanced 
Course with a capacity of 210 students 
starts on 8 September. The course, former 
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REUNIONS 


Ist Armored Division. 28-30 
August. Shoreham Hotel, Washing 
ton, D. C. For details write: Ist 
Armored Division Assoc., 1529 18th 


St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


4th (Ivy) Division. 27-30 Au 
gust. Philadelphia, Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel. For details write: Silvio 
1)’Anella, National President, 752 
So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


24th Infantry Division. St. 
Louis. 14-16 August. For details 
write: J. Peyton, 131 N. Culver St., 


Baltimore. 


25th Infantry Division. 7-9 
August. Statler Hotel, Washington, 
I). C. For details write: 25th Infan 
try Division, Box 101, Arlington 1, 


Va 


27th Division. 9-10 October. 
Syracuse, N. Y. World Wars I and 
Il. For details write: National Head 
quarters, 27th Div. Assoc., Box 


1403, Albany, N. Y. 


30th Infantry Division. 20-22 
August. Raleigh, N. C. For details 
write: CWO James B. Liles, P.O. 
Box 791, Raleigh, N. C. 


36th Division. 5-6 September. 
Gunter Hetel, San Antonio, Tex. 
For details write: 36th Division As 
soc., Box 5068, West Austin Station, 
Austin 31, Tex. 


37th Division. 5-7 Sept. May 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. For de 
tails write: 37th Div. Headquarters, 
21 West Broad Street, 1101 Wyan 
dotte Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


41st Infantry Division. 15-16 
August. Olympian Hotel, Olympia, 
Wash. For details write: Box 96, 


Burien, Wash 


75th Infantry Division. Wash 
ington, D. C. 14-16 August. For 
details write: John D. McBurney, 
5822 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

83rd Infantry Division. | lotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland. 20-22 Au 
gust. For details write Headquar 
ters, 83d Int. Div. Assoc., 1435 
Clark Street, Pittsburgh 21. 


104th Infantry Division. 5-7 
September. Cleveland, O. For de 
tails write: Mr. Kristofik, National 
limberwolf Assoc., 513 E, Columbus 
St., Columbus 6, O. 








ly nine months in length, has been cut to 
six months. 

The Infantry Officer Advanced Course 
is the highest level class conducted at 
The Infantry School and is now offered 
twice a year. The second class begins 11 
January 1954. 

The course is designed to produce bat- 
talion commanders, regimental staff officers 
and regimental commanders who can per- 
form these duties with appropriate on-the- 
job training. It provides the student with 
advanced training necessary to thoroughly 
ground him in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of field grade Infantry officers. 

Prerequisites for the course: 

(1) Must be a commissioned officer of 
the Regular Army or commissioned officer 
active in a Reserve component whose as- 
signment, actual or anticipated, is to train 
and/or command infantry units. 

2) Must have a minimum of five years 
but not more than twelve years of com- 
missioned service (including only promo- 
tion list service for RA officers). 

(3) Must have credit for Infantry Com- 
pany Officers Course (regular or associate ). 

(4) Security clearance to include Se- 
cret. 


Third Dimension 


TIS is employing 3-D in its instruction. 
The Tank Weapons Committee of The 
School’s Weapons Department is now in- 
structing infantry students in the use of 
range finders, the primary sight of the M47 
tank, with a stereo projector that utilizes 
polarized light. The 3-D projector, with 
color terrain slides, gives the effect of 
picture depth. A_ sight reticle, superim- 
posed on the screen, gives the student 
using polarized viewers the full effect of 
sitting in the tank and viewing the ter- 
rain through the gun sight. 


Television at TIS 

The Infantry School will study the feasi- 
bility of using television for instructional 
purposes when a Signal Corps mobile TV 
unit arrives on 31 August. The purpose 
of the study will be to determine the value 
of television as a training medium and to 
develop the methods and techniques for 
its employment in mass instruction at The 
Infantry School. 


Summer Training 

More than 4,500 Infantry ROTC ca 
dets, National Guardsmen and Army Re- 
servists, both officers and enlisted men, are 
expected to train at Fort Benning this 
summer. Activities to be conducted under 
guidance of The Infantry Center include 
the Infantry ROTC Summer Camp, the 
Infantry, Quartermaster, Chaplains, and 
Judge Advocates army area schools. In 
addition, National Guard units of Georgia 
Military District will conduct numerous 
periods of week-end training. 
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lrons in the Fire- 


Patton Tank Snubber 


A technician of Chrysler Corpora 
tion’s Ordnance Development Depart 
ment drives home the pin connecting 
one of the big constant-friction snub 
bers originally designed by Chrysler 
engineers for use on railway trucks 
and now adopted for use in the new 


+8 tank 


vive much longer life and better per 


Patton The new snubbers 


formance in tank service than the hy 
draulic shock absorbers they replace. 


Maintenance Shelters 


A portable and extremely light 


weight maintenance shelter for mili 
tary vehicles has been developed for 
the Quartermaster Research and De 
the Evans 
Products Company, Plymouth, Michi 
gan 

| he 


Quonset hut in shape, 


velopment Division by 


new shelter, r¢ sembling a 
is 66 feet long, 
21 feet wide and 15 feet high at its 
It consists of arched magnesi 


illoy 


IS permane ntly 


center 


um frame sections over which 


the 


with plastic sky 


fastened canvas 


covering, comple t 
lights and portholes. The new shelter 


consists of five sections and each sec 
tion folds down into a package 4 feet 
by 10 feet by Votal 
packaged weight, including insulating 


blankets for use 


15 teet deep. 


in sub-zero areas, is 
+,100 pounds 


I he 


truck or plane from one field position 


new she lter can be moved by 


to another It is easy to put up, re 


quiring only eight men eight hours 
It is lightweight 
fourth the weight of the conventional 
shelter, yet provides 1,258 square feet 


to erect. only one 


of floor area. Without its insulating 
blanket, the shelter weighs only 2,620 
pounds. 

The shelter has “buggy top” doors, 
hinged so they open from the bottom. 
When open, they can accommodate 
the largest Army tank. The doors can 
be opened or closed in one minute by 


one man operating a small hand-pow 


ered winch built into the framework 
of the shelter. 
the shelter taper toward the ground, 


Because the ends of 


they offer less wind resistance than 
conventional rectangular shaped shel 
Wind tunnel 


University of Michigan have proved 


ters. tests run at the 
the shelter can withstand wind veloc 
ity of 80 mph and gusts up to 100 


mph, without failure. 


Iron Powder Bands 


\ secret metal powder process dé 
veloped during World War II is cur 
rently aiding the effectiveness of 
90mm ammunition and saving strate 
peat materials. ‘Two oilite iron rotating 
bands, manufactured by the Chrysler 
Corporation, are placed around each 
90mm shell and the rifling inside the 
gun barrel digs into them to give the 
projectile the spin necessary for range, 
accuracy and stability in flight. Orig 
inally, these bands were made of cop 
per and gilding metal, but during 
World War II, Chrysler engineers in 
cooperation with Ordnance developed 
a superior iron metal powder rotating 
band 

The metal powder bands, like most 
other oilite parts, are porous and soak 
up lubricant which, 


under heat or 


pressure, oozes out to oil the inside of 
the gun barrel. 


New Props for C-119 


Sporting its recently adopted Aero 
products propellers, a new Fairchild 
C-119G 
neat single-engine peel-off in flight 
Blades ot 


the prop on the left engine have been 


Flying Boxcar executes a 


tests over Hagerstown, Md 


feathered for this maneuver, part of 
the normal 
C-119s 


pellers especially designed for trans 


for all 
The new Aeroproducts pro 


testing program 


port-type aircraft, give the Flying Box 
car additional safety and higher per 
formance in military troop and cargo 


operations 


Arctic Cable 


All-weather, rubber-jacketed electric 
power cable for Arctic use has been 
developed by the Engineer Research 
and Development Laboratories at Fort 
Belvoir, Va 

[he new cable, whic h also operates 
successfully under tropic and temper 
ate conditions, remains flexible at tem 
peratures as low as minus 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Unlike standard commer 


like 


can be un 


cial cables which tend to act 


springs when frozen, it 


coiled with no danger of snapping 
back 


low 


It does not become. brittle it 


temperatures nor as stiff as com 


mercial cable 

I he 
made possible by the deve lopment of 
Arctic ERDL in conjun 
tion with the Rubber Divi 


Reconstruction 


low temperature cable was 
rubbers it 
Synthetic 
sion of the Finance 


Corp 
atter 


This development was begun 


investigation of commercially 
available cables and rubbe rs disc lose d 
that none fully 


ments 


met military re quire 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


VINEGAR JOE IN CHINA 
STILWELL'S MISSION TO CHINA. By Charles F. 

Romanus and Riley Sunderiand. Office of the 

Chief of Military History, Department of the 

Army, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 441 

Pages; Maps; Charts; Tables; Illustrated; 

$5.00. 

This is the first volume in The US. 
Army in World War II series to be devoted 
to the China-India-Burma theater. Its ap 
pearance is timely since, despite the cur 
rent Communist peace offensive, many 
Americans fondly hope that the Nationalist 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek may someday 
invade the Chinese mainland and so rec 
ommend that we send additional military 
aid to Formosa. Since Chiang retains some 
of the same advisers who helped him waste 
the weapons we sent in Stilwell’s time, 
this book should be required reading for 
all American policy makers. 

Romanus and Sunderland are to be con 
gratulated on their courage and judgment 
as well as upon their scholarship. They 
have cut a straight path through the jungle 
of legend and misrepresentation surround 
ing Stilwell’s mission and the war in China. 
‘They have made four major contributions 
to an understanding of the war in its most 
confusing theater. First, they give a full 
account of the Allied defeat in Burma in 
1941-42 and Stilwell’s part in those opera 
tions. Secondly, they lay bare the basic 
causes for disagreement between Stilwell 
and the British commanders in India, Wav 
ell and later Auchinleck. 
show the 


Thirdly, they 
conflict between 
Chiang, who was primarily interested in 
preserving the status quo, and Stilwell who 
tried hard to carry out his instructions to 
increase the combat effectiveness of the 
Chinese Army. Finally, they lay the 
groundwork for an understanding of why 
failure was to attend General Claire Chen 


reasons for 


nault’s promise to “knock Japan out of the 
war” with a small China-based Hump-fed 
air force. 

Despite the fact that Japan surrendered 
in 1945 without an Allied 
against her ground forces in China, it is 


campaign 


important to remember that plans for the 
ultimate defeat of Japan envisaged such 
In the dark days of 1942 it 
seemed very important to keep China in 


operations. 


Thus, in judging the actions of 
1942-43, it is im 
portant to keep in mind the fact that in 


the war. 
Stilwell and others in 


those days no one could foresee the course 
which the war in the Pacific would take 
from 1943-45, 

Most of Stilwell’s troubles in CBI 
stemmed from President Roosevelt's illu 
sions about China’s status as a great power 
and about Chiang’s position as a “head of 
state.” He insisted upon treating China as 
a great power and Chiang as if he were a 


head of state in the Western sense of the 
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term. He seemed to believe the Chung- 
king-inspired legend that China had some- 
how fought Japan to a standstill by 
December 1941. All these errors in judg- 
ment contributed to the crowning error 
of deciding to extend military aid and 
Lend-Lease to China without requesting 
assurance in return that the Chinese armies 
would be reformed. Stilwell was sent to 
CBI charged with the task of increasing 
the combat effectiveness of the Chinese 
Army, but was denied the only bargaining 
power which could have made his efforts 


successful, 


The first thing the reader must under- 
stand is that after the summer of 194] 
there was very little fighting in China. 
Ihe Japanese were content to hold what 
they had previously taken and welcomed 
a de facto truce. After their conquest of 
Burma, the Japanese forces in that theater 
adopted a similar strategy. Not until Win- 
gate’s Chindits proved that armed forces 
could be supported far behind enemy lines 
by air drops, did the Japanese high com- 
mand think seriously about invading India. 
This live-and-let-live policy appealed to 
Chiang who did not want to fight but 
merely to pile up American supplies for 
the inevitable day of political reckoning 
after the war. The do-nothing policy of 
Japan was also a great comfort to Wavell 
and the British forces in India. They did 
not wish to fight in Burma either. Nat- 
urally, Stilwell became unpopular both 
in Chungking and New Delhi with his 
repeated warnings that since the United 
Nations would someday have to use China 
as a base of air operations against Japan, 
some fighting would have to be done in 
Burma in order to open a land route to 
China. He became unpopular with some 
circles in Washington as well as Chung 
king when he insisted that there would be 
no easy way to victory in the Far East and 
that Chinese armies would have to be fully 
trained and well led if they were to assist 
in Allied landing operations on the China 
coast. 

The President made Stilwell head of 
the China end of Lend-Lease but gave 
him only advisory authority. Consequent- 
ly, whenever the Chinese failed to get 
what they wanted, Stilwell was blamed 
for the failure. His complicated command 
status led him into difficulties with the 
maladroit General Ho Ying-chin, whose 
baleful influence is reported as still operat 
ing on Formosa. He was the “other” Chief 
of Staff to Chiang and frequently thwarted 
Stilwell’s plans and programs Sometimes 
I. V. Soong seemed to be supporting Stil 
well, and even, on rare occasions, the color- 
ful Madame Chiang. But these episodes 
reflected changing aspects of the internal 


political situation in China and did not 
The authors of this volume 
realize that Stilwell was not particularly 
easy to get along with in CBI. He spoke 
and wrote about Chinese and British lead- 
ers with a frankness that injured his pro- 
gram and himself. General Marshall was 
probably right in saying after the war 
that Stilwell was right about nearly every- 
thing he proposed during his tour in CBI 
but he was lacking in tact and too out- 
spoken for his own good. 


last long. 


The Stilwell-Chennault controversy rep- 


resents the classic difference of approach 
to strategic problems taken by a hard-bitten 
infantryman who knew something about 
the limitations of air power, and an avia- 
tion enthusiast who believed that his planes 
could not only “defeat Japan” but could 
also pin down her ground forces in China. 
This controversy also illustrates the fateful 
appeal that glib promises of easy victory 
have for statesmen who do not understand 
military realities. Both Chiang and Roose- 
velt were impressed by the assurances of- 
fered by Chennault. 

In retrospect it is hard to imagine how 
any responsible leader could accept these 
promises. Chennault proposed in 1942 “to 
defeat Japan” if he were provided with 
105 fighter planes, 30 medium and 12 
heavy bombers. When pressed to explain 
how this mighty deed could be accom- 
plished with so small a force, Chennault 
held forth on the aircraft warning net he 
had developed in China. By drawing the 
Japanese 3d Air Division into combat with- 
in this net, he proposed to destroy it. Once 
the Japanese air force in China was broken, 
Chennault’s bombers could go after coastal 
shipping and finally Japanese industry. Be- 
cause he misunderstood Japanese intentions 
and capabilities in 1942-43, he felt that 
Chiang’s unreformed armies could stop the 
Japanese if they tried to overrun his ad- 
vance air fields. 

Stilwell believed none of this. He was 
certain that as soon as Chennault increased 
his air operations in China the Japanese 
would do the same. If Chennault really 
hurt the Japanese, Stilwell was sure that 
the Japanese would take his air fields from 
him. He did not believe that Chiang’s 
pathetic armies could stop the Japanese 
if they were determined to destroy Chen- 
nault’s bases. Unfortunately Stilwell, who 
could write the most colorful and caustic 
comments in his diary and_ notebooks, 
failed to get these convictions across to 
President Roosevelt in a conference ar- 
ranged by Marshall and Stimson. Had 
Stilwell been a clever intriguer instead of 
a straight-shooting infantryman, he might 
have tripped Chennault up at an early 
stage by gently calling attention to the ab- 
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sence of dependable logistics arrangements 
east of Kunming to support Chennault’s 
intended operations. Instead, Stilwell mere- 
ly restated his conviction that Chennault’s 
plan would not work. Roosevelt thought 
it would and overruled Marshall and 
Stimson on this point. 

By August of 1943 Stilwell concluded 
that his mission in China had failed and 
there was nothing more he could achieve 
in Chungking. His repeated requests for 
bargaining power over military supplies 
had been turned down. The President had 
forced the creation of the Fourteenth Air 
Force under Chennault and had given him 
authority to communicate directly with the 
White House without reference to Stilwell. 

The only bright spot on the horizon 
was the progress being made by the Chi- 
nese divisions training at Ramgarh under 
American When the British 
and Chiang continued to hold back from 
an offensive in Burma all that remained 
for Stilwell was to lead the Ramgarh- 
trained Chinese divisions back through 


instructors. 


northern Burma to a junction on the old 
Burma Road. While Stilwell was doing this 
in the spring of 1944, Chennault was about 
to see his ambitious air plan nullified by 
the capture of his forward bases in China. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek paid the 
full price for his refusal to follow Stilwell’s 
advice to reform his armies while that was 
still possible. The armed forces with which 
the Generalissimo tried to secure his politi- 
cal position in China after the war melted 
away. Unfortunately the American tax 
payer also paid the full price for Roose 
velt’s decision to give arms to the nationalist 
regime without asking any assurance as to 
how they would be used in return. As Gen- 
eral David Barr and others have pointed 
out, these weapons ultimately 
ended up in communist hands. We have 
had to recapture or destroy a great many 
of them in Korea 


most of 


This is an important book and should 


H. A. De WEERD 


be widely read. 


SOVIET PERSONS AND PEOPLES 
THE SHADOW OF POWER. By Chingis Guirey. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 315 Pages; 

Illustrated; Maps; $4.00. 

The publishers sum this book up as “a 
first-hand narrative account of daily ex 
periences with Soviet individuals by an 
American who, speaking Russian fluently, 
served as Liaison Officer in the United 
States Army in Austria from 1945 to 1947, 
together with his illuminating conclusions 
about the Soviet mentality.” 

This, as far as it goes, is a completely 
accurate statement. The almost shocking 
thing to the American military reader is 
that it is perhaps more of a narrative ac 
count of daily experiences with Americans 
and includes some far from satisfying con 
clusions, by implication at least, about the 
mentality, education, morals and ethics of 
officers of the United States Army. The 
picture of swearing, drunken junior of- 
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ficers at Fort Benning is likely to remain 
with some American readers longer than 
the observations on Soviet mentality. One 
American lieutenant is quoted at consider 
able length on how he came back to the 
Army after a few months as a civilian, 
deserting his wife and child “after being 
drunk two or three days.” “I’ve got,” he 
says, “a mind just like mah feet; it likes to 
rove. I never had a real good eddication, 
but I reckon I can do near jest as well as 
most college men en some of these hyar 
tests we have here, The trouble with me 
is mah English . . .” If he and some of 
his companions are accurately described, 
the major trouble would seem to be more 
with the Army’s standards in character re 
quirements than with matters of grammar. 


The author’s detachment from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint is not surprising if his 
background is considered. Although he 
is a product of Hotchkiss, Yale, and Stan- 
ford University, he was born in Instanbul 
of Circassian parents. His father, known 
to many older Army officers as one of the 
founders of the Boots and Saddles Riding 
School in New York City, commanded, as 
a colonel, a cavalry brigade against the 
Bolsheviks during the Russian revolution. 
Captain Guirey is a Moslem. He served as 
a U. S. officer in the 11th Armored Divi- 
sion and as Chief of the Russian Liaison 
Section of United States Forces in Austria. 
He attended the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers. 

The value of this book to the American 
military reader stems from Captain Guirey’s 
intimate knowledge of the Russian mentali- 
ty, character and language. A point that 
he emphasizes is that the U.S.S.R. is not 
a Russian nation: “To misuse this termi 
nology is to play into the hands of the 
Kremlin. There are a Muscovite people, a 
Tatar people, a Ukrainian people and lan 
guage, but Russia is a metaphysical con- 
cept propagated by Muscovites to coalesce 
the many national strains in the Eurasian 


land mass in a drive for power 

He also clarifies some terms often mis 
“Byelo (meaning White) Russian is 
an ethnic term referring to a Slavic people 


used: 


who comprise some three per cent of the 
population of the U.S.S.R. Reds or Bolshe 
viks are those who fought and defeated 
the Whites in the civil war which fol 
lowed the fall of the czarist government 
in 1917. Among these Whites, as among 
the Reds, were representatives of every na 
tionality in the present Soviet Union and 
from other countries which rose with the 
Revolution, such as Finland, which was 
formerly under Muscovite rule, Poland, the 
Baltic countries and the people of the 
Some of the defeated Whites 
fled to Europe, Asia, and the Americas, 
where erroneously they were often called 
White 


apart. 


Caucasus. 


{ussians, as if they were a race 
They were White Emigrés, and 
politically they were the opposite of the 


Walter Goerlitz’s 


HISTORY 
OF THE 
GERMAN 
GENERAL 
STAFF 


is the only complete and comprehensive bis- 
tory of what was once the most precise and 
powerful, the most technically competent 
and superbly organized director of military 
policies known to the Western world. This 
is the story of German generalship from 
1657 to 1945, told with amazing, hardly 
known details in its proper economic, po- 
litical and social setting. Most important 
for the professional reader is probably the 
story of the evolution of the modern Gen- 
eral Staff and general staff methods, the 
development of total warfare with its eco- 
nomic and psychological aspects, and the 
story of the Second World War (over one 
half of the book deals with the inside story 
of German strategy in the West and the 
extremely detailed account of German opera- 
tions against the Russians). 


German 
General 
Stil 


As Walter Millis states in his thoughtful 
introduction: “Its ultimate failure, like its 
early success, iy a subject peculiarly worthy 
of study, now that we stand in an even more 
perilously militarized age, making even 
more imperious demands upon us to find 
answers for the basic problems of military 
command and military policy in a free 
society.” 


this illumination of history so use- 
fully and brilliantly focused by Mr. 
Goerlitz . . . should be required reading in 
Washington, where the actions of some men 
in Government sometimes tend to support 
Hegel's gloomy cynicism that ‘people and 
governments have never learned anything 
from history, or acted on principles deduced 
from it.’ ” 


Hanson Baldwin in the New York Times 


the finest book ever written on the 
rise and fall of the German general staff.” 
Houston Post 


probably the greatest compendium 

of its kind, designed primarily for the stu 
dent of military history 

John H. Thompson in the Chicago Tribune 


. a very readable, factual and percep- 
tive, always illuminating . . . brilliant narra- 
tive . important contribution to military 
and European history, filled with material 
of great interest to students of sociology and 
biography, and enjoyable and profitable read- 
ae 

The Commonweal 
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Reds, but ethnically they included Mus 
covites, Tatars, Ukrainians and a host of 
other kinds of people as different from one 
another as Chinamen and Greeks. The 
word Russia, then as now, was an inven 
tion of the Muscovite through which Mos 
cow hoped to weld toge ther all the nations 
of Eurasia under Muscovite hegemony.’ 

Captain Guirey’s book is, of course, writ 
ten for the general public rather than for 
the military reader, but it is regrettable 
from the military point of view that his 
comments on Russian troops do not seem 
to have been as perceptive as those on 
civilians and on non-military features of 
Soviet life. He does make some points, 
not always supported by some of his ex 
periences, about morale and_ discipline 
“There was something consistent about 
these regular Soviet Army faces, seen for 
the first time in their own atmosphere 
They were all warriors; they were soldiers 
first and foremost, and proud of the fact. 
I doubt if they felt any apologetic reserva 
tions about killing. They looked happy, 
and their morale was good. ‘Their relations 
with their enlisted men were free and 
easy, but disciplined as well.” 

Retirement privile ges seem to be much 
more of an inducement to long service than 
in our Army. Captain Guirey tells of an 
ofhcer just promoted to colonel after twen 
ty eight years’ service who ( xpected to be 
retired in a few months. He would auto 
matically be upped a grade to brigadier 
general, get ninety per cent of a brigadier 
general's pay plus a house in the country 
with a garden. ‘The pay basis or the quali 
ty of the real estate is not specified, but 
the author is definite about another privi 
lege: “He (the brigadier) would have the 
right to wear his army ofhcer’s uniform 
with plain gold epaulets and would get his 
uniforms free,” 

The book is almost entirely free from 
humor, so much so that the author’s com 
ment on the expressed opinion of a Soviet 
colonel on the subject of one of our divi 
sion commanders may be simply a state 
ment of fact The colonel called the Amer 
ican general “a good simple uncle, a good 
peasant.” 

Captain Guirey comments: “Our gen 
eral’s reaction was noncommittal.”—May 
Gen. H. W. Brakevey, Retired 


ROMMEL ON ROMMEL 

THE ROMMEL PAPERS. Edited by B. H. Liddell 

Hart. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 545 Pages; Il- 

lustrated; Maps; Index; $6.00 

The publisher's blurb says “this is the 
definitive military history of Rommel’s 
campaigns...” It is not. No commander, 
especially one who has not had access to 
his enemy's documents, is prepared to write 
the definitive history of any campaign, and 
most certainly not his own. 

The Rommel Papers is, however, a tre 


mendously vital book and one that illu 
minates both the man and his enormously 
skillful conduct of his campaigns in a way 
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we have not seen before, even in Briga 
dier Desmond Young's excellent biography. 
These are Rommel’s notes largely as he 
wrote them or dictated them in the field, 
together with his letters to his wife. Where 
there are major gaps in the Africa narra- 
tive, they have been filled in by General 
Fritz Bayerlein, then Chief of Staff of the 
Afrika Korps; and Manfred Rommel, the 
Marshal’s son, who has contributed a chap 
ter on his father’s death. Captain Liddell 
Hart has, of course, provided invaluable 
comment and added in the form of notes 
information that was not available to Rom 
mel at the time he was writing. 

The main facts of the battles in the 
Western Desert we already know. The 
valuable thing that Rommel has given us 
here is the commander’s intention—his rea 
sons for the actions he took at various times. 
I hese are almost impossible to know unless 
the commander sets them down as Rommel 
has done, and to that extent this book adds 
greatly to our knowledge of the battles 
that Rommel commanded. 

But more important 1s the insight Rom 
mel gives into his own character and into 
his methods of command. Not that we 
can imitate them, for Rommel, like most 
great leaders, was unique, but there is 
certainly much to be learned from them. 
Rommel violated quite deliberately a good 
many of the basic rules for commanders. 
Ile was a driving leader and a gambler. 
He took risks that many more orthodox 
men would have been appalled to call “cal 
culated” risks. But they were calculated 
risks, often taken with remarkable knowl 
edge of the enemy's strength and the enemy 
commander's weakness. Rommel seems to 
have understood the British commanders 
in the Western Desert almost better than 
they understood themselves. Often, too, 
Rommel undertook his operations with a 
fine contempt for normal standards of per 
sonnel and ordnance resupply, and brought 
them off by demanding—and getting—bet 
ter performance from his troops than either 
he or his enemy had any right to expect. 

Rommel had an almost incredible sense 
of time and timing, and an acute apprecia 
tion of the value of surprise. His sense of 
what was possible was also highly de 
veloped, although his ideas of what was 
possible logistically and what the quarter 
master thought to be possible were usually 
poles apart. ‘This sometimes led Rommel 
into untenable positions and unjustified 
risks and, we suspect, it also led his supe 
riors and his Italian allies into promising 
him supplies they knew they could not 
deliver, just to get him off their backs. 

It is interesting to note Rommel’s de 
velopment from the technically brilliant, 
immature division commander of 1939 to 
the man who could see, by 1942, the even 
tual end that the German reverses in Africa 
and Russia were leading to, and to the 
Rommel of 1944 whose work toward 
throwing the Normandy invasion back into 
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The Lorraine Campaign 10.00 
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Rising Sun in the Pacific 
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Actions 
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New Guinea & Marianas 
U.S. Marines in World War II 
Battle for Tarawa 
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Saipan: Beginning of the End 
Defense of Wake 
Assault on Peleliu 
Seizure on Tinian 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines 
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High Command 
Calculated Risk (Mark W. Clark 
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Fifteen Decisive Battles 
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War through the Ages (Montross 

Warfare (Spaulding, Nickerson & Wright 


STRATEGY & PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
Airborne Warfare (Maj Gavin 3.00 
Battle Studies (DuPicq 2.75 
Defense of the West (Liddell Hart 
Machine Warfare (J. F. ©. Fuller 
Mahan on Sea Power 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Farle 
Military Institutions of the Romans 
Napoleon's Memoirs 
On War (Clausewitz 
Heveries on the Art of War (DeSaze 
Strategic Air Power ( Possony 
War and Civilization (Toynbee) 
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The Course of Empire (DeVoto 
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Men of West Point (Dupuy) 5 
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Off-Duty Reading 





J. CAESAR, SIR WINSTON, AND U. S. 40 


UTHORS come and go, but Julius Caesar goes on forever. Those of 

you who have struggled with “All Gaul is divided into three parts” in 
the original Latin will rejoice in a new translation of Caesar’s War Com- 
mentaries by John Warrington (Everyman's Library, $1.65). The trans- 
lation is superb, Warrington having caught the movement and vigor both 
of Caesar's campaigns and of his writing and put them into modern Eng- 
lish, Caesar is permitted to speak in the first person rather than in the 
formal third person in which he wrote. Map locations are given their 
modern names, with the ancient names in a footnote, and units of money, 
weights and measures are given in their modern English equivalents. 


E recommend to those who have reason to delve into American history, 

whether for themselves or their school-age children, The Encyclopedia 
of American History, edited by Richard B. Morris (Harper, $6.00). All 
of the facts, dates and places of history are here so that you can find them 
easily, and there are excellent brief commentaries on the main events and 
figures of history from the beginning of American history. This is the best 
single reference book on the subject in print today and is an excellent place 
to start if you plan to dig deeper into a special phase of history. 


EON Uris’ new novel, Battle Cry (Putnam, $3.75), is already well up on 

the best-seller lists, and deserves to be there. It is a novel about a Marine 
squad in World War II, and follows the men in the squad from the time 
they I.:t boot camp to the last battle (for the original men) on Saipan. 
Uris has caught very well the essential spirit of the Marine Corps, or for 
that matter of any good fighting outfit, and caught it better than other 
World War II novelists seem to have done. We've read enough and more 
than enough about the bad side of military service. Here’s the good side 

the building of a unit and the comradeship that men will die for if they 
must. As a literary effort Battle Cry isn’t the best novel to come out of 
World War II, but it is more authentic in its treatment of war—the bore- 
dom as well as battle—than any other we've read. 


IRGINIA Cowles’ biography of Sir Winston Churchill (Harper, $5.00) 

is the first serious work on his full career that has been attempted. Cer- 
tainly it is not definitive; it will be many years before Sir Winston’s impact 
on world events will be fully evaluated. But it is a sound and valuable 
book. ‘The author is often critical of her subject, especially in his conduct 
of domestic affairs, and maintains her sense of perspective in the face of 
a subject so complex as to drive a biographer mad. We've found Sir Win- 
ston an endlessly fascinating subject, and Miss Cowles’ books is a major 
contribution to the growing body of material about him. 


E commend to the domestic traveler George Stewart's U. S. 40 CHough- 

ton Mifflin, $5.00), a running, illustrated commentary on a great cross 
country highway, a road that in various forms has been closely associated 
with many of the great events in our history, beginning with the days 
before the American Revolution. George Stewart, the Storm and Fire man, 
has a way of bringing inanimate things vividly to life and this book is no 
exception. 

—O. C. S. 








the sea was motivated by the hope that it 
might give himself and other leaders a 
talking point toward concluding a separate 
peace. Rommel was a master tactician from 
beginning to end and, when he had time 
for reflection, a surprisingly able strategist. 
He was, as his critics have always said, 
mercurial in temperament, but these pen- 
dulum swings from optimism to pessimism 
seem not to have affected his military judg- 
ment in that they impelled him to undue 
rashness or caution. 

Whether, as Captain Liddell Hart seems 
to think he is, Rommel is entitled to be 
ranked with the “Great Captains” is an 
argument that could go on endlessly. Cer- 
tainly he had many of the necessary quali- 
fications—driving leadership and incredible 
personal energy, great tactical ability, a 
delicate and almost intuitive sense of tim- 
ing, and sharp reasoning power that seemed 
to become greater in moments of crisis. In 
matters of logistics, he was weak, but not 
so weak as his critics would have us be- 
lieve or he would not have accomplished 
so much in Africa with so little. In mat- 
ters of strategy, who can say? On paper, 
and in retrospect, his strategic ideas look 
better than those of his superiors, but he 
had no chance to put them into operation. 
His concepts of mobile warfare will be 
with us for years to come and in that 
sense at least his place in history is secure, 
for he was the very apostle of mobility. 
Whether or not his beloved tanks survive 
the onslaught of the age of superweapons 
is questionable, but his concepts of mobility 
will be with us for a long time to come. 

Captain Liddell Hart has done a superb 
job of assembling Rommel’s material into 
coherent (in space and time) form, and 
the story of how it was done is most in 
teresting. J. F. Trotter’s maps are a great 
help in following the fluid action that was 
especially characteristic of the African bat 


tles.—O.C.S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
EDUCATION AND LIBERTY. By 


James Bryant Conant. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 168 Pages; Index; $3.00. 
The role of the schools in a modern 
democracy by one of our noted educa- 
tors. 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON, Volume 6, May 1781 to March 
1784. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Prince 
ton University Press. 686 Pages; Illus 
trated; $10.00. 


VALIANT OCCASIONS. By J. E. Mac- 
Donnell. The Macmillan Company. 
262 Pages; $3.00. Stirring stories of 
British naval actions in World War II. 


THE MAN FROM MAIN STREET. 
Edited by Harry E. Maule and Melville 
H. Cane. Random House. 371 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. A Sinclair Lewis reader. 


MAN’S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF. By 
Rollo May. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. 281 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
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ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES 


A Manual for Commanders, Staff Officers and NCOs 


By MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER and MAJOR JOHN E. MURRAY 


ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES tells you exactly how to prepare and issue orders, 
directives, letters and other forms of Army publications. You'll find all the tricks of the 
trade clearly explained, and the pitfalls and booby traps plainly marked with clear in- 
structions on how to avoid them. 

Every soldier will find valuable material here. The specialist will find that ORDERS 
AND DIRECTIVES, together with Major Chester's TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS, 


gives him a solid foundation of knowledge for better performance of his duties. $3.00 











TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 


BY MAJOR A. M. CHESTER 


Here is a book you must have if you're an adjutant—a book you can use whether 
you re an adjutant’s assistant or just a guy who has to fill out a form occasionally. 
TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS, by a man with 25 years’ experience in the Corps, 
outlines the responsibilities of the job at any level—gives techniques, hints on manage- 
ment, ideas for organizing work. You'll never be mystified by paper work if you own a 


copy of TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS—and use it. Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 














HANDBOOK AND MANUAL FOR THE 
NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 





Here is the book that tells you what to do—if you don't already know 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


LEADERSHIP 

ORDERS 

HOW TO TEACH 

HOW TO STUDY 

SOCIAL CONDUCT 

SPIT AND POLISH 

MILITARY JUSTICE 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH YOUR MEN 
HOW TO TRAIN YOUR MEN 
PROMOTIONS AND REDUCTIONS 
THINGS YOUR MEN WILL ASK YOU 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 








—how to do it, when to do it, and why to do it. And all this in clear, 


direct, exact language that is easy to read and leaves no room for 
doubt. 


There is absolutely no padding in this big book, and every bit of 
information in it has been completely checked by experts for accuracy, 
clarity, and timeliness. 


Check your PX for Handbook and Manual for the NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER. Or, order direct from Combat Forces Book 
Cloth, $3.50 Paper, $2.50 
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FROM DOWN UNDER 
TO NIPPON 


The Story of Sixth Army 
In World War Il 


by 


General Walter Krueger 


No United States army in World War II had a more difficult mission than Sixth Army, and none performed 
its mission with more distinction and less publicity. From Down Under to Nippon is the history of Sixth 
Army's operations, written by its commander. The book, like the army, reflects the personality of its com- 
mander—it is sound, accurate and professional. It is not General Krueger's autobiography; it is his tribute to 
the men who served with him. 

You'll find this book a valuable addition to the history of World War II. Much of the material General 
Krueger gives you on the Philippines is in print nowhere else. You'll find, too, that From Down Under to 
Nippon is a very practical manual on joint operations. No other army in history mounted so many amphibious 
operations with such conspicuous success as did Sixth Army. You can see exactly how General Krueger used 
land, sea and air forces in such operations as Biak, Morotai, Admiralties, Wakde, Aitape, Hollandia, Cape 
Gloucester, Arawe and the Philippines. 

Here, then, is the history of an army as professional as any we had in World War II, an army at the thin 
end of the supply line, an army that performed miracles on order and did so without fanfare. If you served in 
Sixth Army you'll certainly want this book. If you did not, you'll sti// want it for what it can show you about 
joint operations. 


From Down Under to Nippon includes sixty maps, sixteen pages of pictures and a complete index. 
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